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THE COMIC OPERA SPORTSMAN. 


Have we not seen a comic opera king—complacent, 
strutting, posing, loquacious? Was he not comic, indeed? 
And yet the character, with all its exaggerations of cos- 
tume, color and action, had a subbasis of fact in real life. 
It contained fact and fancy, for all the comic opera of 
life is not on the stage. Real life, serious life, has it in 
abundance. 

Since lordly man, tilting his haughty nose toward the 
empyrean first set his arch foot on this beautiful dollar 
world of ours, he has been a hunter or an imitation of a 
hunter, a creature of fact or fancy, for man is a being 
of both earth and air. His advent as king of creation, 
with feet on earth and nose turned perky skyward, is 
typical of the double life he leads from the neccessities of 
his being; that is to say, leading a life both real and 
imaginary. Gravity holds man’s body in contact with the 
earth, but his imagination is not bound by any laws or 
forces. Thus, while his feet rest on matter, his head 
most of the time is in the clouds. 

In the actual struggle for existence, each man reasons 

and acts more or less logically according to his cerebral 
make-up and the circumstances of his environment. Then 
he may be said to think soundly by virtue of his feet rest- 
ing perforce flatly on the earth’s surface. But when he 
smartly turns nose skyward and thinks, his ego, freed of 
bodily restraints, does glorious transformation feats in 
‘the pathless clouds, brilliantly ennobling by their valor, 
their genius, their sterling worth, their pure perfection. 
The clouds become a stage then in imagination. On it 
the disembodied ego does capers of marvelous excellence 
in the individual comic opera, the earthly man for an 
‘audience, the paradoxical situation of the ego being the 
actor and the egotist the audience. When the egotist 
draws the curtain, ego and egotist depart together, both 
vested with all the vanities of the ego. And yet it may 
have been all a day dream. It is unwise to dream through 
one’s nose if one’s mind is not well disciplined, or if one’s 
natural mentality is not quite strong. 

Sportsmanship has more than its share of the comic 
opera of life, funny and sad, for there is no comic opera 
so funny that it is free from pathos. And of all the comic 
opera of sportsmanship, none is more comical than the 
claim to sportsmanship by virtue of contemplation, or 
how to be a sportsman without any of the qualities of 
‘true sportsmanship. How does it so happen? Because 
the ego gets into the clouds, returns, and the egotist 
imagines that his dreams were true. 

Thus there is the man with the camera who sallies 
forth into the wilderness, photographs trees, water, flow- 
ers, and perhaps some deer, moose or rabbits. He returns 
and declares that the men with dog and gun on killing 
bent are cruel, barbarous, unsportsmanlike; that he him- 
self is your true sportsman because he indulges in the 
only true sport. He mistakes an idea, of which he him- 
self is the king, for the only true domain and definition of 
sport. Now, it is sport if it pleases him, but it is distinct, 
differentiated from true sportsmanship more than a bal- 
loonist is from a coal miner. Let him enjoy it at its face 
value. La! la! That would be asking too much. It is 
something to be a sportsman, and how can the prestige 
of the ages and the praise due individual prowess be more 
quickly secured than by photographing a deer and by 
force of insistence becoming a sportsman? 

Then there is the man who takes himself to the wilder- 
ness a few miles from town, seats himself on a moss- 
grown rock in propinquity to some trees, a few wild 
flowers, a sheen of water, a deep, deep blue sky over all, 
rests his hand upon his chin and thinks about the ‘lovely 
things he beholds. He tries to think differently about 
them, else his thoughts will have no currency; for, mind 
you, he is not thinking solely for himself—the public 


must know of it. He returns heavy with the perfection of 
his form of sportsmanship. He has gazed on rabbits 
which have hopped by, squirrels which have run and sat 
and peered and quivered; observed flowers bloom and the 
mellow witids wave the green grass. He writes of it, 
talks of it. ‘He has discovered the true sportsmanship. 
All other is savage and cruel. And yet, while he con- 
templated the beautiful he probably had a round steak in 
his stomach, or chicken, or other animal food, according 
to the law of his being. He mistook the workings of his 
mind for a universal law governing this terrestrial vale of 
tears. The ego broke through the boundaries and by 
mere force of thought a star thinker within the confines 
of his subject became a comic opera king in the domain 
of true sport. Say not alas! to this. It is the nature of 
man to have his toes on earth and his nose in the clouds. 
Blame him not for his nature. He did not make it. 

Real man has been always a hunter. His passion for 
the chase has ever been enthralling. His aversion to be- 
ing chased as an object of sport, or as a food possibility, 
has been stronger yet. All the obtainable evidence, past 
and present, on this subject, enormous in scope, is in sup- 
port of this allegation. The traditions of mankind from 
time immemorial are largely devoted to the deeds of 
mighty hunters, to a glorification of the hunters, and to 
the laudation of them as examplars for the generations 
to emulate. Then there is testimony which goes so much 
further into the past that it makes all history and tradi- 
tion things of yesterday. The geological strata tells of 
man’s doings on earth tens of thousands of years ago. 
Flint knives, flint axes, arrows and lance heads, human 
bones, together with the bones of wild animals found 
together deeply buried, bear silent witness of man’s man- 
ner of life on earth zons ago, probably contemporaneous- 
ly with the cave bear, the extinct rhinoceros, the mam- 
moth. Why man is by nature a hunter no one knows. 
The question why? involves the problem of life itself. 
His nature is as it is, a part of his being. No man with a 
camera, or his chin resting in his hand in deep medita- 
tion, can change it. To question it is to rebuke the 
creator, and all the generations of mankind who were 
hunters. If it were essential to know the why as well as 
the what, man would probably have been taught it all 
long since. 

Yet the prestige of a hunter is desirable. It presup- 
poses good qualities of mind and body, fortitude, vigi- 
lance, patience, courage and valor, the enduring of 
fatigues and hardships without murmur or yielding. 

Imagine the man with a camera or the man seated on a 
log at the dawn.of creation going forth to subdue the 
earth, and to take dominion over the animals. 

Hurrah for the comic opera sportsman! 











GAME LEGISLATION IN SECRET. 


Ir Connecticut is called the land of wooden nutmegs 
and shoe peg oats, this is a humorous tribute to the 
astuteness, progressiveness and go-ahead-qualities of its 
citizens. But even as Homer is said sometimes to nod, 
so the citizens of Connecticut occasionally go to sleep, 
or if they do not go to sleep, they become so drowsy that 
they permit themselves to be buncoed by their representa- 
tives in the Legislature in a fashion which is more or 
less humiliating. 

At the present time, when the sentiment of sportsmen 
throughout the country strongly advocates the abolition 
of the spring shooting of wildfowl, when a considerable 
number of the Northern States have already abolished 
such shooting, and when a hard fight is being made in 
New York to pass such a bill, the State of Connecticut 
takes a long step backward and extends the shooting for 
wildfowl one month later in the spring. A bill was re- 
cently introduced making the close season for web-footed 
wildfowl from May 1 to August 31, both inclusive, in- 
stead of from April 1 to August 31, and the Committee 
on Fisheries and Game reported through Mr. Arnott, of 
Manchester, chairman of the Committee, on the part of 
the House, that the bill ought to pass. The bill has 
passed both Houses, and Governor Chamberlain has said 
that it will become law. 

The act is absolutely opposed to the sentiment of the 
majofity of gunners in Conriéctieut, and its passage is 
dué to the fact that it was secretly introduced, and that 
nothing was said about it in the public prints of the 


State, so that the announcement that the bill had passed 
both Houses was an absolute and bewildering stirprise 
to most Connecticut gunners. It is understood that two 
members of the Legislature, one from Hartford and one 
from Bridgeport, engineered the passage of the act, doing 
it with absolute secrecy, and taking measures to keep the 
whole matter from the public until the bill was passed. 
It is alleged that no hearings were given before the com- 
mittee, that the sportsmen of the State had no oppor- 
tunity to advance arguments against the bill, and that 
every effort was made to preserve the utmost seerecy, 
and to rush the bill through with what is termed indecent 
haste. 

Many Connecticut gunners are highly indignant, about 
the matter, and feel especially mortified for the State; 
less at the action of the Legislature, perhaps, than at 
that of the Committee on Fisheries and Game. They’ feel 
and say that if this committee can be manipulated in 
such a fashion, proper game and fish protection is impos- 
sible unless counsel shall be hired to reside in Hartford 
during the whole session of the Legislature to watch 
every movement of the Fisheries and Game Committee, 
and make public each act of that committee which isi\op- 
posed to the general welfare. 

Incidentally the second section of this bill does away 
with the prohibition against battery shooting which ex- 
isted in the old law. 

The good sportsmen of Connecticut—and there are very 
many of them—are likely to express their views in no 
uncertain terms over this action of the Legislature. 
Public opinion in the State is greatly aroused over-‘what 
is regarded as an outrage, and we shall be surprised if it 
does not find expression strong enough to force’an. im- 
mediate reconsideration of this Act by the present 
Legislature. 








Assemblyman Finigan, of Rockland county, has intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature a bill which is ‘an ex- 
cellent illustration of the spite-fence spirit prompting 
much of the anti-non-resident. shooting and _ fishing legis- 
lation of the time. Rockland county adjoins New Jersey. 
New Jersey compels Rockland county and other non- 
resident sportsmen to pay a license fee of $19 before 
shooting in the State; and now Rockland county :sports- 
men are bent on retaliation. They would out-Jersey New 
Jersey by exacting from non-residents a license fee not 
only for shooting but for fishing in any county of the 
State which borders upon New Jersey. The supervisors 
of the several counties may fix the amount of the fee, ‘but 
in no case may it be less thah the $10 exacted by’ New 
Jersey. Such a law would affect the fishing in Green- 
wood Lake, which lies in both States, and it would: have 
direct and unwelcome application to many of the citizens 
of New Jersey who have been accustomed to repair to 
Rockland and Orange counties for shooting and fishing. 
Mr. Finigan and the constituents he represents may not 
be censured for this move. It is human to give tit for tat. 
“If the Jerseymen make us Yorkers pay them,” they 
reason, “we will make them pay us.” As retaliation these 
non-resident tax measures are excellent and noble, and 
their promoters are worthy of all applause. But they are 
not game and fish laws. Fish protection is one. thing; 
building spite fences is another. 


Mr. Justus Von Lengerke recorded in our columns, two 
years ago the discovery of a colony of beavers: in, the 
wilds of New Jersey, a region from which the animal was 
supposed to have been exterminated long ago. ‘The pre- 
cise location of the colony Mr. Von Lengerke judiciously 
withheld, for he was apprehensive that the beaver would 
prove a temptation to the trappers. But now the animals 
have revealed their whereabouts and forced themselves 
into public notice by reason of their beaver nature and.the 
activity and enterprise which it has prompted. They 
have’ built dams and overflowed the adjacent farm 
lands, and the land owners have at last become tired of 
destroying their work, and are now seeking some measure 
of relief. At Mr. Von Lengerke’s suggestion, the New 
Jersey Legislature passed a bill for the protection of 
beaver; and the aggrieved farmers are thereby restrained. 
Taken altogether, this is a very curious conflict between 
wild life and agriculture within two hours of New York 
city. 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
— + ome 
A Perilous Ride,—I. : 


A Story of Indian Days. | 
(Concluded from page 233.) 


THE next morning proved beautiful. The stcrm was 
over, the sun came out warm, with a slight south breeze, 
and the snow began to disappear rapidly. We made no 
fire, and had a scant breakfast. About 10 o’clock we saw 
the Indians about a mile to the south making their way 
down the river, but taking good care to keep out of gun 
shot of our long range rifles. They went bel6w~the 
island about three-quarters of a mile, turned toward the 
river, crossed on the ice, saw no signs of our leaving 
and returned. About noon we built a small quick fire 
and made coffee, the last we had. Our flour and bread 
was gone, but we had about half a- pound of salt and 
about two or three pipefuls of tobacco. We were getting 
short. Nevertheless we would be compelled to remain a 
few days longer on account of snow, for the making of a 
fresh trail which from the surrounding hills could’ be 
seen so far would surely bring the Indians on us. 

We passed the time in shaving bark for the horses and 
lamenting our shortage of tobacco. The next day, after 
the Indians had made their third trip to see if we had left 
the island, we made up our minds that on the following 
morning we would make a break for the lower country. 





‘at 


After supper, which meal consisted of buffalo straight, 
except a little salt, I took a stroll down the north river 
bank, keeping just within the timber. After going about 
half a mile. I was amazed to see a small column of smoke 
on the island toward the lower end. I got out my glasses 
and took a long and careful survey in all directions, but 
could see nothing but the smoke. Somebody must have 


made it, but who, was the question. I waited until it got 
quite dark, got under the bank of the river on the ice, 
but hugging the bank as close as possible, and made my 
way slowly and carefully toward the smoke. When I 
had reached a good point to look over the bank, and 
not a great way from where the smoke appeared to be 
coming from, I crept to the top and cautiously peeped 


over and discovered a small, brightly burning camp fire 
not over thirty steps from where I stood; but not a soul 
could be seen. 

I kept my position, not moving an inch for at least five 
minutes, and still no signs of life; when all of a sudden 


there caine from near the fire one of the loudest sneezes 
I ever heard—it was easily heard by my partner up the 
river, who, mistaking it for a call, immediately started 
in the direction from which it came.. I could not help 
laughing—but not very loud—when I heard a voice say- 


ing: “That d——d nose of yours will be the death of 
you yet. You'd jess as well fire a cannin’.” I could stand 
it no longer, and hallooed out: “Hello, there, supper 
ready?” “Bet your life,” came the answer. “Got any 
salt?” “Yes; have you got any tobacco?” “Bet yer 
life we have.” “It’s a swap, then,” says I, going forward 


and shaking hands with two of the roughest-looking men 
I ever saw. They were both dressed in buckskin, old and 
greasy, and had bands of antelope skin about five inches 
wide for hats, buffalo leggins and moccasins. They had 
some tobacco and any amount of meat, the finest I ever 
saw, but that was all. In a few minutes my partner ‘had 
ot near enough to hear us talking and came te camp. 
Having the salt with him, we divided, and lighted our 
pipes, which was worth all the grub in America just then. 

e began to smoke, talk and roast buffalo. 

These two men had come from the Black Hills, 
somewhere near Deadwood—Bill Tripp and a man by the 
name of Hammond. Tripp was a desperate man, and 
about a year afterward, single-handed, robbed the Vir- 
ginia City bank in broad daylight, escaped’ with several 
thousand dollars, and was never captured. They treated 
us well, however. They had been on the island for some 
time trapping beaver, and had a fine lot of skins. We all 
stayed together this night, as they had plenty of buffalo 
skins for bedding. 

About 10 o'clock the next morning, seeing no Indians, 
we all crossed the river, .going down to the abandoned 
Fort Pease and for some distance below. The snow was 
about all gone, and a warm wind blew from the south. 
On returning to the old fort we were startled by the most 
dismal sound one ever heard. What on earth could it 
be? Not Indians; it sounded to me as if the whole earth 
was going to pieces. Tripp spoke up and said: “Rtn for 
the island, the river is breaking up.” As I ran I looked, 
and such a sight I never saw before. The whole bed ‘of 
ice the full width of the river seemed to rise up and then 
fall to pieces with the most terrific noise one could im- 
agine. On it came, and we must get on the island if 
possible.- When about one hundred yards from the lower 
end, I saw our horses on the ice and very badly fright- 
ened. The mule was not there. When the ice suddenly 
left the island, away went my pony and Lowery’s horse 
on a cake of ice. A moment later here came the mule 
with the picket rope on, and, plunging into the water, 
she followed the other horses. Now we were in a fix—- 
200 miles from the Cantonment and a-foot. On went the 
horses, still on the ice, and the mule close behind in the 
water. We followed on down the bank of the river, 
keeping opposite the horses. Below the old fort the river 
makes a bend, and the ice began to jam, and the cake of 
ice that the horses were on stopped almost in the center 
of the stream. As quick as thought Tripp ran on to 
floating ice, gave the two horses a slap, and the ice being 
jammed so tight, they came to land safe and sound, but 
the poor mule could not be seen from the shore. Tripp, 
however, saw the end of her nose between two cakes of 
ice; he caught her by the nostrils, shut her wind off and 
she came to the top. He at once seized the rope and 
started for shore, when we all four of us got hold and 
pee her over. She was badly cut by the ice in places, 

ut was all right otherwise. We did not give three 
cheers,.but we felt like it. Not over five minutes later the 
jam went out, and on-went the ice. We took the animals 
into one of the old fort rooms and we occupied another 
and remained all night without bed or supper. 

Early next morning, the river being much lower and 
free from ice, we took the horses and went to the point 
siearest to the island and swam them over, three of us 


. 


going with them; Tripp swam back with two of the 
horses and brought Hammond over. Now we were safe. 
We built a good fire and went to roasting meat, and 
pretty’soon were quite comfortable. 


was now quite anxious fo Set on; so the next mofn-. 

bade our; 
two friends good-by, and were off for Tongue River.’ 
‘The breaking up of the‘river'Was very much in our favor,. 


ing ‘we packed Our mule, saddled our horses, 


as soon as they knew we were white men. Sure enough, 
what they were rolling was a barrel of beer that had been 
lest with a boat late the fall before and had lodged on the 
sandbar and was frozen. They rolled it down to. their 
dugout, where théy were trapping beaver, and soon had - 
the staves off and a solid barrel of ice,.except about a 
gallon. of two in the center-which was what they were 
2fter, and soon had it: I would not touch it until I had 


not-but the Indians could’and would cross, but they...had something.to.eat, which was very quick. I then-took 


could not do it so quickly. We made a good day’s ride, 
saw no Indians, but plenty of fresh signs. We kept as 
much in the timber as possible. When night came on 
we camped just before reaching a deep, wide, dry coulee. 
The next morning it was brim full of water and mush 
snow which had been washed down from the mountains 
during the night. We traveled up the stream for about 


~a mile to a place where it looked as if we might cross. 


Lowery took the lead, as he had the largest horse. The 
stream was spread out so that it looked like a great river, 
but seemed not over knee deep, and continued about that 
depth unti! within a few feet of the opposite side, when 
out of sight went old man Lowery, horse and all. The 
next instant he was up, and within a few feet of the 
bank, which he easily reached. Not wanting any of that. 
I turned back, went down to the river, unpacked and un- 
saddled, took the mule and horse back to where Lowery 
had crossed, started them in, and away they went. They 
got a good ducking, but crossed all right. I got three 
small logs down at the river, lashed them together with 
my picket ropes, put my saddles and other things on the 
raft, and away I went, intending to raft across the mouth 
of the water-filled ravine. I was getting along finely 
until I got pretty close to the mouth of the incoming 
stream, when I discovered that it was coming with such 
force as to almost cut the river, and looked to me to be 
at least three feet higher than the river. I tried to stop 
my raft and get off, but I kept getting further from shore. 
When I saw I was in for it, I threw my steering pole 
away, laid down flat on the raft and let her slide. I struck 
the incoming stream and began to whirl round and round 
until I was almost at the opposite side of the river, where 
I came within an ace of being knocked off by an old root 
of a tree that projected out from the bank. I kept spin- 
ning round and round, landing back on the side of the 
river I had entered, and exactly where I wanted to be. 
As soon as I got near enough I got my rope in one hand 
and rifle in the other and jumped ashore, on what seemed 
to be a beautiful black sand bank, which I had no sooner 
touched with my feet than down, down, down I went, 
not touching solid bottom until the sand was up under 
my arms, and then I was held as tight as in a vise, and 
it was getting tighter. I gave a yell for my partner, who 
scon came and looked over the high bank. He threw me 
a rope, and finally I worked out, and with much labor 
and difficulty got my things ashore. I was in a terrible 
fix, wet and muddy, sore and hungry and disgusted with 
the whole country, and wished myself back in old Ken- 
tucky. We made camp, which consisted of a fire and a 
good smoke, but we had nothing to eat that night. Still 
I slept well. 


Next morning we were off early. About 9 o’clock we 
found a dead buffalo that someone had killed for amuse- 
ment some time before. For all we knew, it might have 
lain there half the winter. It was frozen. We hacked 
out a chunk with our hatchet and ate it raw as we rode 
along. Don’t laugh when I say it was good. It was 
good, and I enjoyed it very much; and to this day 
nothing so disgusts me as to hear some one say, when 
they are surrounded by almost everything in the way of 
grub, “Oh, dear, what shall I get to eat? This is a time 
of year when there is nothing.” Such talk as that always 
makes me sick, since my trip to Tongue River Canton- 
ment, when bread would have been a luxury. 

About noontime we were at the mouth of Froze-to- 
Death Creek, which had broken up, and the ice from the 
river had jammed up in its mouth and stopped the ice 
from going out of the creek. I crossed over on the ice 
on foot. It seemed solid, I hacked a little trail over 
with my hatchet, and we started to cross with our horses, 
Lowery in the lead; when about half way across, his 
horse stepped on a large flat piece of ice, when it began 
to tip; I being behind, gave him a slap, the ice tipped 
more and the horse slipped down into the hole. It was 
something strange; the ice was piled up several feet deep, 
but in this one spot there was no ice under the top piece. 
It looked just like a well. Lowery held on to the bridle, 
or the horse would have gone below. We tied a rope 
around his neck and to a tree on the bank, and went to 
work to cut a trail through the ice to the bank, which 
was a tedious job with hatchets. On either side of the 
stream the bluffs were quite high, and being now in the 
very worst part of the country for Indians, we were in 
danger of having them get right on top of us before we 
knew it. Every few minutes we would have to stop 
work and go to the top of the bluff and take a look. I 
concluded to tie my mule up on the bluff, behind a thick 
patch of pines, and then watch the mule and save running 
so often. On account of the thick pines, the mule could 
not be seen by anyone except us. We went to work now 
in earnest, but in a few moments I looked up at the mule 
and there she stood, with ears straight forward as if she 
might be looking at the devil. We dropped our hatchets, 
grabbed our guns and made for the top of the bluff, 
where not a single thing was to be seen. We soon went 
back to work, and a few moments afterward had to go 
through the same performance, and with the same re- 
sults. So we dropped our attention from the mule. 
About 6 o’clock we had our trail ready to get our poor 
tired horse out of the hole, where he had been hanging 
by the neck all evening. He got out all right and was 
walking up the bank when he stopped to shake himself, 
like a dog coming out of the water, and immediately after 
doing so, dropped dead. We took the saddle off, neither 
of us saying a word. I took the mule and pony across, 
got down under the bank and sat down and smoked. 

While smoking we heard someone talking. We could 
hardly believe our ears. I was so hungry and weak that 
I thought I must be dreaming. Lowery had also heard 
the talking, and on looking over the bank, we saw two 
men rolling something on the ground. 

“What the devil are they doing?” said Lowery. 

“Tt looks like a barrel to me,” said I. 

We went down toward them in full view, and had 
come to within thirty feet of them before they saw us. 
When they did so, both made for the timber, but stopped 


a sup of the beer. It was strong as alcohol, but did me 
lots of good; at least I thought so. The two men were 
soon as drunk as drunk could be, and ready to fight all 
the Indians in Montana. They were all right next morn- 
ing, hut wanted no more beer. 

We remained in the dugout all next day, resting and 
eating. I thought I never would get filled up. On the 
fcllowing morning we made another start and were toid 
we could make the Cantonment in two days if we had no 
trouble. As Lowery had lost his horse, we were now 
compelled to abandon our pack saddle and most of our 
bedding and considerable other stuff, so that he could 
ride my mule. We cached our things in a safe place in 
the timber, each taking an extra blanket under the sad- 
dle, and what we could tie on behind, taking care not to 
overload our animals. 


We took some bread and cold boiled buffalo, and at 
daylight were off, keeping in the timber, which made the 
traveling much slower. It was cooler and cloudy, and 
what should it do in the afternoon but begin to snow 
again. Snow was what we wanted now more than ever. 
It would check the Indians from moving around, and be- 
side would cover our trail, which could now plainly be 
seen in the soft ground whenever we went outside of the 
timber, which we were compelled to do every little while 
in crossing open spots. It continued to snow fast until 
after we had made our night camp in a patch of cotton- 
wood timber, when the timber belt on our side of the 
river gave out, leaving a space of three or four miles to 
the next belt. We made camp about the middle of the 
timber, when we discovered we were on a sort of an 
isiand, the timber being almost surrounded by a slough, 
which was still frozen over and quite wide, connecting 
with the river below, leaving a narrow space at the upper 
end of solid ground, where we had entered the timber. 
We shaved bark for the horses, ate a cold snack and 
made our bed on the snow,- which was now about six 
inches deep, but had ceased to fall. 

Next morning we were up early, intending to sleep at 
the Cantonment that night. I went out to shave a little 
bark, when I thought I heard a horse snort. So did 
Lowery, who came to where I was to see if I had heard 
it. We slowly and carefully walked through the heavy 
timber. The small undergrowth was heavily laden with 
snow, making it difficult to see any great distance and 
the timber getting thicker with willows as we got nearer 
the lower end. Suddenly we ran on to fresh shod horse 
tracks and a moccasin track of a white man—the big toe 
turning back instead of in. We followed the trail a few 
yards, when we heard two men talking. After listening 
a few minutes, I recognized the voice of one of them as 
being the notorious “Yankee Jim,” who is at this time 
the sage of the Yellowstone Canyon a few miles north of 
the Yellowstone Park. I was well acquainted with him, 
and had assisted him to some extent in making his toll 
road through “Yankee Jim” Canyon toward what is now 
the National Park. We boldly went forward, making 
noise enough so as not to surprise them. You may rest 
assured that we were gladly received. The other man 
was Muggins Taylor, who had been one of Custer’s main 
scouts, and was with Reno, at the Custer battle. 

He and “Yankee Jim” had been at this point all winter 
trapping beaver and drying elk and buffalo meat, of which 
they had several thousand pounds. They had a lodge 
made of poles about six inches in diameter and about 
twenty or twenty-five feet long, placed in a large circle, 
standing on end and meeting in a small circle at the 
top. It was covered with raw elk skins, hair side down, 
and heaped up from the ground to a height of five feet, 
was from 2% to 3 feet deep of earth, with port holes 
in every direction. The remainder of the covering was 
of skins alone. After talking until quite late, we all 
went to sleep on a big bed of tanned buffalo robes. The 
next morning my eyes were paining me dreadfully, feel- 
ing as if sand had got in them, and I soon found I was 
snow blind. Pretty soon I could not open them at all, 
and as far as Indians were concerned, if I had to depend 
on myself, I was completely at their mercy should they 
find us. “Yankee Jim” went to work doctoring me. He 
took a large boulder which he had brought from the river 
bank, heated it almost red hot, then bringing me a bucket 
of cold water told me to sit on the ground with the hot 
stone in front of me. He covered me over with a large 
buffalo robe, and directed me to hold my head over the 
stone and sprinkle cold water on it, and let the steam 
go in my eyes. This I did and in a very few moments got 
much better, and by night was very nearly cured. 

The next day was beautiful and warm, and as we had 
lost the day with my eyes, we concluded to make the ride 
to the Cantonment at night, as we were told the Indians 
were watching the actions of Gen. Miles from every 
direction, and a night ride would be much safer, and, in 
fact, the only way we could get there. We bade our 
friends good-by and started about 8 o’clock at night, and 
instead of keeping the river and timber, we took to the 
bluffs about a mile from the river, keeping under the 
bluffs as much as possible, and made good headway. 
When daylight appeared we found we were about one 
mile above the Cantonment, which was on the opposite 
side of the river from us. We rode down to the river, 
near the mouth of Tongue River and close to the camp 
ef Gen. Miles, when we were halted and asked who we 
were. I told the guard I had dispatches from General 
Brisbin at Fort Ellis to General Miles, which being re- 
ported to General Miles, a boat was sent over after us, 
and a few minutes more I was in the presence of 
General Miles, and delivered my dispatch, forty-one days 
old, but none had been ahead of me from that direction. 
That route had been abandoned for some time as not 
possible to be traveled at this season of the year, and. all 
news from Fort Ellis or the East had come by way cf 
the Missouri River and Fort Buford. 

What always was a mystery to me was this: I was 
shown a copy of the New York Sun—I believe it was— 

ving an account of my running on the ice down the 

ellowstone Canyon, and being killed and scalped by 
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the Indians. How that run was ever found out so soon, 
sent East, and published and back before I had finished 
the journey, who reported it and to whom, 'I never could 
imagine. 

I remained at the Cantonment until in the fall, or late 
summer, trading with the Indians and soldiers, and look- 
ing after the mail from Tongue River to Fort Buford, 
when I again took the trail toward the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone on a hunting and trapping expedition. 

Coon Tat. 


Letters to a Chum.—l. 


Cuicaco, September 22.—Dear Clark: Here we are 
home again after one of the most delightful hunts I ever 
experienced, but it is good to get home again. After all, 
the best part of going away is the coming back. 

Well, old pard, I feel almost guilty of something in 
going away for a good time without you. I felt one- 
sided all the time I was gone—my right-hand man was 
absent. I felt mighty queer about it, too; didn’t seem 
right, somehow. I needed my old partner every day. I 
hcpe I will have him again next time. Here is how it 
happened : 

Last fall when you and I returned from our Utah 
hunt I told my wife about our good time, and the won- 
derful things we had seen. She was greatly interested in 
my stories, and I sure had some good ones to tell, as you 
know. We did have a good time and no mistake. I got 
carried away with enthusiasm in the telling, but didn’t 
romance so very much—didn’t have to, you know. She 
listened with wide eyes when I told of our adventure on 
Old Ben Mountain, and when I’d finished my yarn, she 
says: “Why don’t you take me with you on some of 
your trips?” I said: “I’d like to, if I thought you could 
stand it, but we rough it too much for a lady. We make 
long journeys over rough country, sleep outdoors, eat 
anything we happen to have, get our clothes pretty dirty, 
get dog tired, and have an all around good time for men; 
but it don’t seem just the thing for a lady. You would 
get sick of it the first day and want to go home.” 

“No,” she says, “I wouldn’t do any such thing. I could 
stand it as well as you can. You know that I could walk 
as far as you can. I would keep my clothes cleaner than 
you do yours, and I can excel you in frying trout, broil- 
ing venison or making hot bread. I can shoot and I can 
catch fish.” 

Now, this was all true, and of course I had to admit it. 
Still, I was not convinced; but it was a long time till 
next time—a year—and I thought she would probably 
forget all about it before that time or change her mind. 
So I says, “All right, you get ready and I'll take you 
along on my next year’s hunt.” 

Rash words! And spoken without consideration, but 
the edict had gone forth, and she held me to my promise. 
I don’t believe there was a day of that year that she didn't 
say something about our trip. Such planning and such 
getting ready I never saw. She had her trunk packed 
four months before it was time to go, and then she 
thought of a lot of things that she didn’t have which 
necessitated sundry trips down town. Then we had to 
have another trunk. 

She enjoyed the thing so much in anticipation, and lL 
enjoyed seeing her enjoy it, that I don’t know when I’ve 
had so much pleasure in getting ready for a hunt. 

We couldn’t decide on a location for a long time. We 
studied the map of the United States together, and 
finally concluded that Colorado would about suit us. But 
what point in that State would we select? That was the 
rub. 

We wrote letters to the postmasters of about every out- 
of-the-way place we could pick out on the map, with ad- 
dressed and stamped envelopes for a reply. Soon the 
answers began to come in and then we were more puzzled 
than ever. There seemed so many good places to select 
from. Each one had some advantage that the others 
didn’t have. We could only go to one of them, and 
wanted the best—didn’t want to make any mistake, you 
know. 

Well, we finally sifted the places down to five, and I 
guess we never would have made a selection if it hadn’t 
been that one of our correspondents said in his letter that 
he was a guide of many years’ experience (so were the 
other four). He had a complete outfit—horses, wagon, 
saddle horses, tents, cooking outfit, etc. (The other four 
had the same). But this man said that he had a good 
bear and lion dog. That settled it. None of the others 
said a word about their dog—forgot it, I guess. 

Lem Crandall was his name, and he lived in De Beque, 
Colorado. I want to say right here that we made no mis- 
take in our guide. A better fellow never straddled a 
“hoss.” Tall, straight, and powerful, he seemed to know 
things by instinct. Eager and_ untiring in the hunt, 
modest and retiring in camp. But give him a pipe and 
good tobacco over the camp-fire, after the labors of the 
day were o’er, draw him on carefully, and he. could tell 
a story of adventure that would raise the hair on a dead 
man, and he didn’t have to “make them up,” either. He 
had had experience in his thirty years of roughing it. 

Well, the time finally came to start, though it was 
mighty hard waiting for it toward the last. In fact, we 
couldn’t wait for the appointed time, but pulled out four 
days ahead of time and spent them sight-seeing at the 
show places in Colorado. : 

On the morning of August 13 we alighted from the 
train (D. & R. G.) at Rifle, and found Lem awaiting us 
at the station, with everything all packed and loaded for 
an immediate start in to the hills, and it was not long 
till we were in the wagon on our way north. _ 

But, oh, what a day! The dust enveloped us like a fog, 
while the sun beat down on us unmercifully. Lem said 
there hadn’t been a drop of rain in that valley for two 
months, but that we would soon get out of the dust as we 
left the valley. This was encouraging, and I heard no 
word of complaint. For about two hours we stifled and 
cooked. Then we reached the foothills and entered a 
canyon where the trail followed the windings of a noisy, 
roaring little brook. As we advanced green trees filled 
the canyon and covered us with a grateful shade. A 
cooling breeze sifted down from some cool mountain top, 
the quaking aspen whispered to us overhead, while the 
brook sang us a lullaby at our feet. Birds sang in the 

tree tops, and mountain trout sported in the stream. 








What shall I say of such a place? I cannot tell its 
beauties. I leave it to your imagination. There was only 
one drawback—the road was all uphill. We had a splen- 
did am or we would never have got to the head of that 
creek. 

Dismounting from the wagon, we walked ahead, leaving 
the team and driver to follow as fast as they could. Get- 
ting out of sight and hearing of the wagon, we seated 
ourselves on a handy log and drank in the surrounding 
beauties. Never had nature made a more beautiful spot, 
nor a more pleasant. It is beyond me to describe it. I 
will take you there some day and show it to you. 

On we went, and up we went, forgetting to feel tired 
or weary in that wonderful place. Long before -we were 
ready for it darkness.came upon us, and we pulled into a 
little valley across the creek, where there was a good 
place to camp, with plenty of grass for the horses. Then 
we were all busy. Wood to get, fire to build, tent to 
set up. Then supper. Oh, how good it tasted! No time 
that night to try for trout, the dark caught us before we 
were aware of it. But the next morning I was out at 
the peep of day, determined to have fish for breakfast. 

A white frost lay on everything, and our water pail 
had a scum of ice over it. What a change from yester- 
day in the valley! MHastily putting a rod together, and 
selecting a light colored fly, I started down stream. It 
seemed a joke to fish in such a little stream. It was 
about six feet wide by two deep. There were fish in 
there, though; I saw them, and they saw me, too, I guess, 
ior I had no luck. Two fingerlings looked lonesome in 
my basket when warned by the sun peeping over the hill 
that it was time to go to breakfast. 

Walking up the trail that we had come over the night 
before, I saw a fresh deer track crossing the road, with 
one hoof mark in our wheel track. I was feeling cold, 
hungry and desolate, but when I saw that track my pulse 
went up, and my heart rejoiced again, as I eagerly 
scanned the hills for a sight of him, but he was not 
visible. 

Reaching camp I found breakfast ready, and a big 
bright fire that warmed my shins and dried my wet gar- 
ments. The bay horse was at camp eating his oats, but 
the gray had not come in with him, so I went out to 
look for him. 

Going out in the direction the other had come from, I 
gave a call to him, and heard an answering whicker up 
among the trees, and presently Old Gray came hobbling 
out into sight 200 yards away. But what a sight! He 
could not walk. His leg was broken or his shoulder out 
of joint. I couldn’t tell what was the matter with him. 
When he saw me he whickered again so pitifully that I 
could not bear to look at him. My heart went away 
dewn into my boots. Good, honest, faithful Old Gray 
suffering like that! How will we get on without you? 
One horse can never pull us up those hills, and the sad- 
dle horses are forty miles away, up at our permanent 
camp. 


I hardly had the courage to go up and look at him. I 
hesitated and turned back to get Lem. Then, getting my 
wits again, I went on and Old Gray hobbled on to meet 
me. Poor old fellow! He talked to me in _ horse 
language, trying to tell me about it, and a sob came into 
my throat as | went up to him. Then I stopped and 
stared. Then I laughed and shouted as I hadn’t done for 
many a day. Old Gray had his front feet tied together 
with a rope. 

Clark, did you ever think you were falling off a preci- 
pice—down, down to sure death, and just as you struck 
bottom, wake up to find yourself in a nice warm bed and 
everything all right? That’s how I felt. 

Bundling our camp into the wagon we joyously went 
con our way, up and up, hill after hill, always following 
the crooks of the creek. Lem said that this forenoon 
would be our hardest pull, that we would all have to 
walk for about ten miles, then we would be on top of the 
mesa and could all ride as much as we liked. 

So we trudged on cheerfully, my wife and I in the lead; 
110w through a box canyon with bare old _ rocks rearing their 
height a hundred feet above our heads, almost coming 
together at the top, now through a wooded dell, every 
tree set by a plumb-line so straight were they. Everv- 
where a deep dark green, only where Jack Frost had set 
his mark. Animal life everywhere. Strange birds that 
I had never seen before. A kind of bluejay and magpie, 
then a covey of mountain grouse trot out of the road and 
stand looking at us wonderingly. Luckily I had my .22 
short Winchester repeater in my hand with the magazine 
full of cartridges. There stands a grouse at forty feet in 
plain view! ‘Taking a quick aim at his head I unhitch, 
and the grouse don’t move. Then again, and again, with 
the same result. My wife titters behind me and I am 
becoming exasperated. Confound that bird! I'll make 
him move, and aiming at his body I knock him over. 
Yhen turning on another I lay him out, but he dies hard 
and flutters around, making such a racket that the others 
are alarmed, and some fly while others run off into the 
bushes. 

Gathering our birds as we go, we pick our way care- 
fully through the bushes, looking for another, but they 
are hard to see. Pretty soon my wife whispers, “There’s 
one.” “Where?” “There on that log.” But I can’t get 
my eye on him, so I hand the gun to her and she aims 
at him. Then I see him very plainly about a hundred fect 
away, the most conspicuous object in view. I hadn’t 
looked high enough. Rose tries her best to hold the gun 
still, but the excitement has got into her veins and she 
wabbles. “Steady now.” And she nerves herself, holds 
the gun steadily an instant and touches the trigger. Over 
goes the bird and I congratulate her on the shot, but we 

iail to gather him—must have been crippled and ran 
away, which makes Rose feel very badly. “Poor thing,” 
she says. “I wish now I hadn’t shot at him at all.” I 
finally convince her that if,it was a mortal wound he is 
dead by this time, but if it is a flesh wound he will be 
well in a few days, and her face clears. 

Lem and the team have pulled up opposite us and 
stopped. “What did you get?” he says. I hold up the 
two grouse. “How many was there?” he asks. “Oh, 
about a dozen or fifteen,” I says. “Well,” he says, “you 
ought to’ve got mor’n two of ’em. What was the matter 
—couldn’t you hit em?” 

Now, I thought we had done pretty well. We had 


enough meat for dinner; but after I had seen Lem 
cperate on a covey of nine grouse for about nine seconds 
with that same gun, then go and pick up all of the nine, 
each shot through the head, I began to understand what 
could be done with a .22. 

On we went, up and up, the breath coming fast and 
loud, but we had no time to think of being tired. We 
were in fairyland, with thoughts only for the surround- 
ings. At each turn a new view bursts upon us. Here a 
mighty monarch of the forest of magnificent proportions 
had fallen across the trail and some former traveler had 
cut out a section of the bowl, making a passage for the 
wagon. What a splendid tree it must have been! At 


Icast one hundred feet, perhaps more, and straight as an 
arrow. 


Further on we find a spring of clear, cold water gush- 
ing out of the rocks, making a streamlet across the trail 
down into the creek. We get out our pocket drinking 
cups and sample it. How good it tastes! 

Look there! Just at the junction of the two streams in 
the mud, what tracks are those? Good Lord! they almost 
inake my hair raise. I had never seen a bear track, but I 
had heard of them, and there they were, life-size, looking 
as if they had been made but a moment before. We 
glanced quickly around, half expecting to see him coming 
tor us, and only a .22 to meet him with. 

“What’s that?” my wife says in a hoarse whisper, hold- 
ing up her hands in a listening attitude. I hear a rattle 
Gown the creek, then a cheery “Go on there, Barney,” and 
Lem comes into view with his puffing horses. 

Lem got down and examined the tracks. “Yes,” he 
says, “that was a pretty sizable silver-tip. Must have 
gone along early this morning. No telling where he is 
row; up on the Macy, mebbe.” 

“D’you notice that feller in the wagin we passed ’bout 
an ’our ago, with his arm in a sling and his head tied up? 
That was ol’ man Harris. Lives back there a piece whar 
you see them hay stacks in the little bottom at the forks. 
Well, bout two weeks ago he was up here sum’ers lookin’ 
after his cattle, an’ he run across a little cub. Thought 
lie’d take ’im home, as the cub looked lonesome. No old 
bear around as he could see. So Harris got off his hoss 
and caught the little cuss after a right smart run and 
started back to his hoss. Didn’t get fur, though, till 
he run right smack into the wust kind of trouble. The 
old bar was on him ’fore he know’d it. Well, this is the 
fust day he’s been out. He tole me just now that the ole 
bar’s hide was nailed up on the stable. Done it with his 
knife alone. He was a blamed ole fool, though, to tackle 
2 cub at this time o’ year ’thout shootin’ the ole bar fust.” 

Clark, it makes a tenderfoot feel funny to see in front 
of him a bear track about the size of a dishpan, and about 
two minutes old, and no gun handy. He feels like mak- 
ing a fool of himseif right then and there by climbing a 
tree till things get settled. I went to the wagon and got 
out my .30-30 Savage and filled the magazine with 
soft-nose bullets. Then I felt better, but we walked along 
the wagon for awhile. 

All long roads come to an end if you follow them far 
enough, and about 1 P. M. we reached the topmost hill. 
And what a view opened to the vision! 

Lem stopped the horses and said we could get in the 
wagon if we wished. You bet we were dead willing. My 
wife had walked with a quick and springy step all of that 
long steep climb, and never once complained of - feeling 
tired. I don’t believe I was ever more “beat out” than I 
was right then, but I kept it on the quiet. I guess we had 
both determined not to peep first. 

“Thar,” says Lem, pointing to the southward, “is Man’s 
Cap, seventy-five mile away, and here,” pointing to north- 
east, “is Sleepy Cap, sixty mile away.” 

Neither of the peaks looked to be over five or ten miles 
away, and both stood out clearly and plainly above all 
the other lesser mountains. 

Lem said that we would drive about a mile further, 
where we would find a good spring of water, and would 
camp there for dinner. 

Up at the spring we found a large camp, with several 
men lolling around in the warm sunshine. One of them 
came forward and asked if we had a permit to camp on 
Government land. Lem answered in the negative. So 
the man said that if we would walk over to his camp he 
would write us out one. 

This was something new, but the man said it was 
necessary; that he was a game warden with instructions 
to arrest anyone found camping without a_ permit. 
Luckily it only cost fifty cents, so we got the permit and 
went into camp about a quarter of a mile away in a grove 
of trees. 

Soon our coffee pot was boiling, but we didn’t have any 
fried grouse that day. Lem had hidden them some- 
where, and whispered to me that the open season for 
grouse and deer did not begin till twelve o’clock that 
night (August 15). 

We had an abundance of tinned stuff, and it never 
tasted better. While we were eating our dinner a cowboy 
rode up on his pinto, and told us that a bear, a big silver- 
tip, had killed one of his steers the night before about a 
mile and a half from there, and that he had just seen him 
near the carcass. 

I was now full of courage, so I told Lem to hurry and 
unharness the horses so that we could ride out and get 
Mr. Bruin. But now occurred the first disagreement my 
wife and I had on the trip. She wanted to know what 
I was going to do. “Shoot the bear,” I says. “Yes, and 
get all chewed up like the man we met in the wagon,” she 
siys. “Oh,” I says, “there’s no danger on a horse; be- 
sides, I’ll kill him dead the first shot.” “Like you did the 
grouse,” she says. “You are not used to hunting bears 
and you shan’t go; besides the horses are tired now, and 
we've a long way to go yet to-day.” 

Well, after some more argument, and after I’d promised 
to only go over and look at him, I gained a reluctant con- 
sent. Meanwhile, Lem had been pottering around, mak- 
ing no headway at all. He seemed very reluctant. to 
start out for some reason, which surprised me mightily. 
He now heckoned me around behind the wagon and said: 
“See here, Mr. Paddock, if you say so we'll goand kil! that 
bear, but I’m not in favor of it. My gun is up at the 
camp for one thing. I wanted to go as light as possible, 
so left everything there when I came away that I did not 
absolutely need. But my main reason is that the bearg 
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hide will be absolutely worthless if killed ‘at this time of 

the year. Two months from now it will be worth $100, 

and that’s a good deal of money to me.” nets 
That kind of argument was unanswerable; besides, I 


liad shown up my courage bravely. So I said, “All right, . 


then, we'll let him go.” 

So we hitched up the horses and went our way. About 
five miles of comparatively level road was before us. 
Across the mesa green grass, green trees and thousands 
of wild flowers everywhere. The man that gave us the 
camping permit had told us that about two inches of 
snow had fallen on August 10, which seemed mighty 
queer to me. It hadn’t done any damage that I could see. 
‘The air was keen but the sun was warm. 

After crossing the mesa we began to descend. Down, 
down, down, nearly all the afternoon, through a rather 
unattractive country. About all of our attention was 
absorbed in hanging on. We made good time, and before 
sundown we pulled into the camping place selected by 
Lem for the night, on the bank of a raging torrent that 
Lem said was full of trout. So hastily getting things in 
shape for the girls toget supper, LemandIgotout our 
rubber boots and fishing outfit, and were soon in the 
water. Only about twenty minutes of daylight remained. 
I did my best, but did not get a bite. Lem landed three 
beauties, and we soon had them in the pan. 

That night we had a concert of wolves. It was a clear, 
frosty night, perfectly calm, with millions of stars blazing 
down on us, and later a big moon came up. Sound car- 
ried well and for some time we lay enjoying the music, 
snugly tucked away in our sleeping bags. The next thing 
I knew the sun was shining brightly through the canvas, 
and a hundred blackbirds were twittering on the ground 
outside where we had fed the horses their oats. 

Hurrah! the open season is here. We'll kill a deer to- 
day or bust. Everybody was hungry and happy. A little 
stiff in the joints at first, may be, but that soon wore off. 

More fish have to be caught while the coffee pot is do- 
ing business. “Where’s Lem?” “Get up, you lazy fellow, 
it’s almost noon.” (Lem slept in the wagon.) No 
answer. Going up to the wagon I find his nest empty and 
his fish pole gone. Soon he came out of the willows with 
four speckled beauties, one of them weighing 234 pounds. 
Oh, why did I sleep so long! 

Lem said that our permanent camp was only about 
twenty miles away now. With a fair road and with good 
luck we ought to be there soon after noon. 

If you had one of our appetites, you would enjoy read- 
ing about that breakfast—fried trout, hot biscuit, bacon 
and coffee. Ye gods, what a feast! But time flies. I 
must hasten on. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Intelligence of the Wild Things. 


False Natural History. 
BY HERMIT. 


I HAVE before me the Atlantic Monthly for March, 
containing Mr. John Burroughs’ attack on Ernest 
Thompson Seton and the Rev. William J. Long. | 

I do not care to express an opinion on either side 
at present, but do desire to call attention to some of 
Mr. Burroughs’ false natural history. Mr. Burroughs is 
a naturalist who is widely quoted by other writers, and 
should not, to use his own language, “Disseminate 
false notions of nature.” 

Keen observers are springing up throughout the 
world, and their studies of nature are deeper, and _ far 
more logical and far beyond the knowledge of Mr. 
Burroughs’ studies if one must judge by his writings. 
Mr. Burroughs is positive in his statements. Too posi- 
tive, for he is careless enough to contradict his state- 
ments in many cases. I will quote one of his positive 
statements: “There is nothing in the dealings of ani- 
mals with their young that in the remotest way sug- 
gests human instruction and discipline.” 

This is a broad statement, but Mr. Burroughs con- 
tradicts it in the same paper. He contradicts it when 
he tells how the crows teach their young to forage; 
when he tells how birds induce their young to leave 
the nest, and when he relates how doves push their 
young from the dovecot to make them use their wings. 
If Mr. Burroughs will visit the Central Park menag- 
erie and the Zoological Park, up in The Bronx, in his 
own State, he will see animals chastise their young. 
Two ways of chastisement are decidedly human. By 
spanking and by a box on the ear. 

“The New Babies at The Bronx” is the title of a paper 
in Forest AND STREAM, March 28. The writer. when 
referring to Susie, the baboon mother, states in rela- 
tion to her baby: 

“When he got a bit obstreperous she gave him a 
dainty box on the ear, and then smoothed his head 
anxiously to make sure she hadn’t hurt it. The baby 
squeaked, but he was good after that.” 

Reads like human discipline, don’t it? 
further: 

“It appears that chastisement is an important part 
of animal bringing up, as seen at the Zoo. All the 
animals have different ways of chastisement for their 
young, but all the children get it, and some of them 
get it hard.” 

Last spring I saw an old crow discipline her baby. 
I was watching the nest from a bluff, which was nearly 
on a level with the nest. The three young crows were 
calling for food in dead earnest. crow came and 
fed one of the youngsters. Another e and fed 
number two. This crow discovered me,@ind instantly 
called to the babies to’ stop their cries. Two stopped, 
but the third, the hungry one, cried louder than ever. 
The old crow circled above me, then flew to the tree 
and knocked the baby crow inte the bottom of the 
nest. This rough usage stopped its cries, but it was 
discipline just the same. The crows bring their young 
to my cabin door yard when I am absent. On my re- 
turn the old crows fly away calling the young to fol- 





I will quote 


low. It often happens that the latter remain without 
fear of my approach. The old crows return and beat 
the youngsters until they are glad to obey. If these 
young crows were left to themselves, I would soon 
have them tame enough to eat from my hand, like 
the chickadees. But the old crows give them lessons 
in wildness until they become as wild as their parents. 
It is instruction beyond a doubt. 

A pair of towhee buntings come to my cabin for 
food. The male bunting takes charge of the first 
brood, while his mate rears a second brood. When 
the second family appears, the male bunting takes his 
charge to a bird resort. It sometimes happens that 
a young bird finds its way back. The old bunting 
pounces on the little one; gives it a severe whipping 
and takes it to the resort again. Truly, the young bird 
gets a lesson that is very much like human discipline. 

I could fill a volume with proof that animals chastise 
their young, but it is unnecessary, for any one can 
visit a Zoo and find proof for himself. So much for 
one of Mr. Burroughs’ positive statements; here is 
another: 

“No bird teaches its young to fly.” 

This is positive enough, but as usual, Mr. Bur- 
roughs contradicts it. He writes: “I have often 
thought that the parent birds sometimes withheld food 
for the purpose of inducing the young to leave the 
nest.” Then he adds: “The common dove will un- 
doubtedly push its fully fledged young off the dovecot 
to make them use their wings.” 

In the name of common sense, why did Mr. Bur- 
roughs, with this knowledge, positively assert that “No 
bird teaches its young to fly.” That assertion will 
stand and be quoted by scores of writers. Thousands 
of persons have seen the swallows teach their young to 
fly. The parent swallows take their young, perhaps 
two broods, to the fences or telegraph wires, and at 
short intervals teach them to fly. Soon the birds will 
gather, in what might be called companies. They 
mount and wheel and drill until the young are hard of 
muscle, and can touch elbows, and are fitted for the 
long, dangerous journey South. In the face of these 
facts Mr. Burroughs asserts: “No bird teaches its 
young to fly.” Here is another assertion: 

“The young of all the wild creatures do instinctively 
what their parents do and did.” 

If this be true, why don’t a tame crow fly to the 
clam flats; or to the beach when the tide is out; or to 
the carcasses of horses in the woods, as its parertts do 
and did? Mr. Burroughs may claim that the change 
is due to tameness, but the argument will not hold. 
When farming in Maine, if I caught a young crow in 
the cornfield, in a foot trap, and tamed him, I found 
he would pull up corn the following spring. All 
through a long cold winter he had remembered the 
lesson taught him by his mother. Young crows taken 
from the nest would uot pull up corn, although their 
parents before them did. They had been fed on 
sprouted corn, but without a lesson in the cornfield did 
not connect the food they craved with the rows of 
green blades. 

Wild fowl, bred on our northern lakes, will not go 
south without old birds to lead the way. I have 
hatched black duck’s eggs under a hen, but the young 
did not go south, as their parents did before them, al- 
though their flight feathers were perfect. Farmers 
around me had flocks of wild black ducks, hatched un- 
der hens. I never heard a flock that went south. One 
flock foraged on a trout brook until cold weather. 
Their life was nearly that of the wild ducks, and I 
thought they might go south, but instead, they trooped 
to the farm buildings for food and shelter. They did 
not go south, as their parents before them did, be- 
cause they had no old bird to lead the way. 

“The bird sings at the proper age,” asserts Mr. 
Burroughs, and then adds: “Without a hint from its 
parents.” 

A song sparrow in my dooryard has failed to com- 
prehend this law of nature laid down by Mr. Bur- 
roughs. He is teaching his year-old boy to sing. I 
stop my writing to listen. The old bird sings the mat- 
ing song, note for note, but in a much lower key than 
usual. The young bird imitates the singer in an im- 
perfect song, he sings one song after another rapidly, 
while the old bird sings at short periods, just often 
enough to give the beginner a lesson. The old song 
sparrow has visited my dooryard for fourteen years. 
He would desert the fields for a life in the woods, if 
his wife would consent. As it is, he puts in many days, 
spring and fall, at the log cabin. He is usually alone, 
but sometimes he brings one of his children with him. 
If it is a female he does not teach it how to sing, but 
does teach the young males. \Vhen the old bird is 
alone he does not sing the mat:ng song, but instead 
sings a low twitter by the house. 

I often take my visitors to a wood thrush’s singing 
school. The old male sings the loud clear song, then 
the young males begin. Some sing one note, some 
two. Some notes are hoarse, others are shrill. As 
the birds forget their lesson, they drop out one by one, 
and when all are silent the old male sings again, and 
so it goes on for hours. 

It appears that Mr. Burroughs tried to discourage 
an amateur naturalist, who had discovered a fact in 
her observations. I quote from his paper: 

“The other day a lady told me she thought she had 
heard a robin in the summer teaching its young to sing. 
But I said the young do not sing till the following 
year, and then only the males. If they are taught why 
don’t the females sing?” 

The lady was right, robins do teach their young to 
sing, and teach them all the call notes besides. I Rss 
the old males sing, for the purpose of teaching the 
young, every season. The singing is not in the loud 
notes of the mating time, but is confined to a minor 
key. One cannot go blundering through the woods 
atid hear the robin teach its young. It takes hours of 
patient observation to overcome the fear of man, be- 
fore the robins will go on with their domestic affairs. 
When Mr. Burroughs flippantly asked: “If they are 
taught why don’t the females sing?” the lady could 
have asked in return, why don’t the females sing. any- 
way, like the males, if they are not taught? 

The little girl plays at housekeeping and imitates 
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her mother. Through observation and teaching she 
will in time become proficient in domestic affairs. The 
boy whistles and whittles and imitates the man. It is 
just the same in bird life. The young females learn 
nest building and how to rear a family, and the young 
males learn to sing. These young birds learn by ob- 
servation and by teaching. 

Mr. Burroughs asserts: “A young bird fakes its 
appropriate food without a hint from its parents.” 

Again. Mr. Burroughs contradicts himself. Here is 
what he writes: 

“You may see the old ones (crows) with their young 
foraging about the fields, the young often being fed by 
their parents. It may be permissible to say that the 
old are teaching the young how to forage.”. 

Yes, and all the birds teach their young how to for- 
age, from warblers to crows. It would be a poor ob- 
server that could not understand that the old birds 
are teaching the young how to procure food. Robins, 
catbirds, buntings and oven birds bring their young 
to my dooryard and feed them on bread. When the 
young birds are old enough their parents give them 
a hint to feed themselves. An old bird will drop 
bread before the baby, with some sort of a clucking 
note, which may mean “help yourself.” The young 
bird takes the hint when right down hungry and picks 
up the food. 

According to Mr. Burroughs, the old roosters do 
not teach the young to crow, and the cock grouse does 
not teach the young male to drum. Writers on nat- 
ural history, for many years, have called attention to 
the drumming of the grouse in the fall, heard mostly 
in the night time. Some have claimed that the old 
males were teaching the young, and my experience 
leads me to believe that this is the true solution to fall 
drumming. For eighteen years it has been my prac- 
tice to sleep in the open air from April to December. 
I hear all the wild sounds that abound in the woods, 
and some of these sounds are very interesting. Not far 
from my cabin there is a boulder where the grouse 
drum. In the early fall, before the birds are scattered 
by hunters, I hear the old grouse teaching the young to 
drum. The old bird sends up the roll with as much 
force as in the mating season. The young birds, at 
first, make a poor imitation of the roll, but keep trying 
every evening, until they meet with fair success. Hear- 
ing I believe, and no assertions by Mr. Burroughs 
can make me discredit my sense of hearing. Mr. Bur- 
roughs asks: “Does the rooster teach its young to 
crow?” 

Certainly it does. I am surprised that Mr. Bur- 
roughs should express a doubt on the subject. I have 
understood that he was reared on a farm, and I sup- 
posed that all farmers knew the proverb: “The old 
cock crows and the young one learns.” The old 
roosters confine their crowing mostly to the morning 
hours, until the young roosters are old enough to learn 
to crow. Then they crow throughout the day, at short 
intervals, to show the young the proper thing. The 
young birds slowly acquire the true notes, but the old 
ones patiently continue the lessons. Young birds re- 
moved out of hearing, will not learn to crow. A grass- 
hopper year, when I was farming, threatened the de- 
struction of a large field of cabbage. I put up a chicken 
house in the center of the field and stocked it with 
over a hundred chickens. There was a large number 
of males in the flock, but not one attempted to crow, 
although they remained in the field until cold weather. 
Their mates left at the poultry house had become fair 
crowers, under the teaching of several old roosters. 
As soon as the young roosters returned to the poultry 
yards they began to learn to crow. Every now and 
then, poultry papers bring out the fact that young 
roosters will not crow without a teacher. Mr. Bur- 
roughs and the cat: 

“The cat brings her kitten a mouse, but does she 
teach him how to deal with the mouse? Does he need 
to be taught?” 

That a naturalist should ask such questions is beyond 
my comprehension. I thought every one knew that 
cats teach their kittens all the ways of cat life. It 
was my first lesson in natural history. In my boyhood 
days a fall confined me to the house. At the foot of 
my trundle-bed a litter of kittens in a basket afforded 
me amusement. I noticed the thin voice that gradually 
developed into the strong mew of the old cat, and I 
knew the mother was continually giving a lesson in cat 
language. When the kittens were old enough to leave 
the basket I was surprised to see the old cat playing 
with them. Pussy, as we called her, was a staid old 
cat, and I did not know that she had any play in her. 
I soon noticed that she played with each kitten. She 
had no favorites. After a while it dawned on me that 
Pussy was teaching her kittens how to fight. The 
arched back and spiteful spitting was soon acquired by 
the kittens,.and they practiced together. The mother 
gradually dropped out of the game when the young 
ones took it up. Pussy’s family was reduced to one 
kitten. As this kitten had no mates to practice with, 
the old cat gave it lessons again in self-defense and ag- 
gression. She taught the kitten how to deal with a 
mouse. She would drop a live mouse near the kitten 
and then stalk it when it attempted to escape. The 
kitten looked on several days and then tried to imitate 
the old cat. The mouse nearly escaped. Pussy caught 
it, just in time, and let the kitten try again. This time 
the kitten succeeded in catching the mouse. The old 
cat often brought in a mouse, but was a long time 
before she would allow the kitten to deal with it alone. 
When the kitten’s education was completed, Pussy gave 
it to understand that it must strike out for itself. hen 
the kitten persisted in following its mother, crying for 
its natural food, the old cat wotld turn and box its 
ears soundly. Very like a human mother when she 
boxes the ears of the child for over-teasing. 

Mr. Burroughs would have us believe that animals 
are born with a knowledge of the calls common to 
their parents. Messrs. Long and Seton never promul- 
gated such an unnatural theory as this. As well claim 
that the human baby is born with a knowledge of the 
language common to its parents. Mr. Burroughs 
says: 

“Young chickens and young turkeys understand the 
various calls and signals of their mothers the first time 
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they hear or see them. At the mother’s alarm note 
they squat, at her call to food they come, on the first 
day as on the tenth.” ’ 

From my own observation I know that this state- 
ment is founded on error. When farming I handled 
thousands of chickens, hatched in the old way, under 
hens. Mr. Burroughs claims that chicks understand 
calls the first day as on the tenth. The first day of a 
chicken’s life is a blank. It is hovered by its mother 
nearly all the time. It knows nothing of calls the first 
day. It gradually learns the calls of the mother. The 
call to food first, the call to hover next and the danger 
call last. Chickens hatched under turkeys soon learn 
the strange calls of the turkey mother. Ducks hatched 
under hens soon learn the meaning of the calls of the 
mother hen. Certainly Mr. Burroughs cannot claim 
that chickens and ducks understand the calls of their 
foster mothers when first hatched. This would be too 
ridiculous for a thinking mind. Now, if a chicken can 
learn calls in a strange language by observation and 
association, why not learn its mother’s calls in the 
same way? The mystery would not be half so great 
as it would be to claim that a miraculous power im- 
planted in the chicken a knowledge of its mother’s 
calls, before it was born. 

Without a mother’s care, guidance and teaching wild 
life would be blotted from the face of the earth. A 
grouse hatched thirteen chicks within sight of my 
cabin. When the young were ten days old the mother 
was killed by a stoat. I looked after the orphans for 
several days, but they perished one by one. Without 
a mother’s care and teaching their fate was inevitable. 
I leave the subject here as I do not care to occupy 
more valuable space. 


Red Squirrels. 


I was greatly interested in “Hermit’s” article on Red 
Squirrels, and can attest the accuracy of his observations, 
as most of what he describes I have seen squirrels do. 
As he has the advantage of living among them in the 
open country where English sparrows and rats are com- 
mon, he has seen some things which cannot be seen in the 
deff woods. His account of a battle between a squirrel 
Mii i sat was something entirely new to me. I had not 
st, vosed that a squirrel was able to defend himself. 
against a rat. 


I think the reason why people know so little of the’ 


habits of squirrels is that they are so common that every- 
body thinks he knows all about them, and so takes no 
pains to observe them. Thirty or forty years ago I 
thought I knew all there was to be known about red 
squirrels, and so rarely spent much time watching them. 
I had always seen them eating pine and spruce cones, but 
1 had no idea they ever cut and stored those cones or 
that they ever followed any particular method in eating 
them. It surprised me to find that they had a regular 
time to cut them, as a farmer has to gather any crop, and 
that they gathered them for the seed only, and always 
handled them in the same way when getting the seed. 

As most people know, cones are covered with soft 
pitch when green. As the season advances the pitch dries 
up into separate particles and later the scales bend back 
and the winged seeds fly out on their mission to reforest 
the surrounding region. After the seed is gone the cone 
is of no more use to the squirrel than a corn-cob would 
be to the farmer. Knowing this, the squirrel cuts his 
cones just at the time when the seed is ripe, but before it 
is detached from the cone. He works for hours at a 
time and for days in succession doing this until he has 
all he cares for. These cones he stores up in some dry 
place to furnish him with food during the following win- 
ter. In most cases he places them in piles among low 
bushes, or on rocks or in holes under stumps. I have 
sometimes seen as many as two hundred pine cones stored 
in one place. When he wishes to use one for food, he 
sits upright and places the cone small end down; then 
he cuts off the upper scale at the butt, exposing the 
seed beneath. In a pine cone the seed is about the size 
of an apple seed. In a spruce it is the size of a turnip 
seed. He cuts off a scale to get at each seed, and as 
the scales are arranged in spiral rows he keeps turning 
the cone as his work progresses. When enough of the 
central pith has been stripped so that it interferes with 
his nose, he cuts it off and gets it out of his way. Many 
people think that he eats this central pith, but the seed 
is the only portion eaten. Knowing that the seeds near 
the small end of the cone are undeveloped and worthless, 
he rejects the tip of the cone. 

Squirrels in late fall and winter are more local than 
most people suppose. They do not wander a great way 
from their stores and will bore down through several feet 
of snow to find them. Many think that they can find a 
cone under the snow by scent, but I feel quite sure that 
it is by remembering the spot where they stored them. 
I have noticed that when a very hard crust has been 
formed by an ice storm, so that they cannot get their 
cones, they will live for days entirely on the mast of the 
white birch. They can, and sometimes do, live for weeks 
at a time on the buds of the elm. A few years ago a 
squirrel took up his residence for the winter under the 
outbuilding of a neighbor. Within a few feet of where 
he lived was an elm tree, the only tree that he could reach 
without going some distance. He used to climb this tree 
nearly every pleasant day from December till into March 
and eat the elm buds. We watched him with a field-glass 
and could see the buds as he ate them. He certainly got 
no other food for some three months. When it was 
stormy sometimes he did not appear for several days at a 
time. In all my traveling in the woods I never saw a 
squirrel eat an elm bud, but this one lived all winter en- 
tirely on elm buds. 

Most people know that squirrels tap maple trees for the 
sap, and when writing of it speak of the squirrels suck- 
ing the sap. I have seen squirrels getting sap for some 
sixty years, and always thought that they sucked, till 
this winter I had a chance to learn better. Though 
living in a city, a pair of squirrels took up their abode 
in my attic last fall and stored a great quantity of horse 
chestnuts for their winter supply. Early in the winter a 
cat caught one of them, but the survivor has remained 
till the present date, March 27. As the weather of late 


has been unusually warin, he tapped some limbs in warm 
days in January, but in March he began regularly. A 
maple grows so ¢lose to a chamber window that one can 
reach its branches with the hand. As I have been for 
weeks confined to my chamber by illness, I have had such 
an opportunity to watch him as one seldom gets in the 
woods. I was very much surprised to find that he did 
not suck the sap. He lapped it with his tohgue. There 
could be no mistake, as often he was within six or eight 
feet of me, and I could see his tongue plainly. I watched 
him day after day, and while in some cases he would 
hang back down under a horizontal limb and let the sap 
drop into his mouth, in all other cases, whether lying 
head up or head down, or holding on crosswise, he al- 
ways lapped it with his tongue. He did as I have often 
seen others do, keep busily getting sap for a while and 
then stop and wait quite a spell before resuming work. I 
think they do this to let the sap thicken by exposure to 
the air. While this may not be the true reason, I have 
been able to give no other for their action, as there is 
always plenty of sap flowing if they wished to keep busy. 
I notice that the squirrel sometimes varies his sap diet 
by going to an elm close by and getting a few buds, but 
he seldom eats many at a time. 

While many years ago I thought I knew all about red 
squirrels, I now think that there is a good deal yet to 
be learned about them. MANty Harpy. 


A Remarkable Rat’s Nest. 


THE remarks on the wood rat’s nest recently pubiished 
from the always entertaining pen of our California friend, 
Ransacker, recalled to us an account of a mountain rat’s 
nest published nearly thirty years ago in Forest AND 
STREAM under the title given above. We reprint it here: 

Mr. A. W. Chase in a recent letter to one of the editors 
of the American Journal of Science, gives the following 
account of the habits of the California wood rat— 
Neoioma, no doubt: 

“While on the northern coast, I noticed a fact in 
natural history, to me quite curious, regarding the habits 
of the so-called wood rat. I am not sufficiently versed in 
such matters to give you the name of this interesting 
creature. It is a little larger than an ordinary Norway 
rat, dark brown in color, with large, lustrous eyes, and a 
tail covered with thin hairs. This creature builds its 
nest in the woods, sometimes on the ground; more fre- 
quently on the lower branches of trees. They accumu- 
late a surprising quantity of dried twigs, which they 
interlace to form a dome-shaped structure, often ten or 
twelve feet high and six or eight feet in diameter. Open- 
ings in the mass lead to the center, where is found the 
nest, consisting of the finely divided inner bark of trees, 
dried grass, etc. But it is to the peculiar thievish pro- 
pensity of this little creature that I wish to call your 
attention. To make my story intelligible, I would first 
state that I am partial owner of some property on the 
Oregon Coast, on which a sawmill had been placed, but 
which, owing to various causes, has never been in opera- 
tion. On this property was a dwelling house for the 
hands, in which, on work being discontinued, was stored 
a quantity of stuff—tools, packing for the engine, and six 
or seven kegs of large spikes; in the closet, knives, forks, 
spoons, etc. A large cooking stove was left in one of the 
rooms. 

“This house was left uninhabited for two years, and, be- 
ing at some distance from the little settlement, it was 
frequently broken into by tramps, who sought a shelter 
for the night. When I entered this house, I was aston- 
ished to see an immense rat’s nest on the empty stove. 
On examining this nest, which was about five feet in 
height, arid occupied the whole top of the stove (a large 
range), I found the outside to be composed entirely of 
spikes, all laid with symmetry, so as to present the points 
of the nails outward. In the center of this mass was the 
nest, composed of finely divided fibres of the hemp pack- 
ing. Interlaced with the spikes we found the following: 
About three dozen knives, forks and spoons, all the 
butcher knives, three in number, a large carving knife, 
fork and steel, several large plugs of tobacco; the outer 
casing of a silver watch was disposed in one part of the 
pile, the glass of the same watch in another, and the 
works in still another; an old purse containing some sil- 
ver, matches and tobacco; nearly all the small tools from 
the tool chest, among .them several large augers. Alto- 
gether, it was a very curious mixture of different articles, 
all of which must have been transported some distance, 
as they were originally stored in different parts of the 
house. 

“The ingenuity and skill displayed in the construction of 
this nest, and the curious taste for articles of iron, many 
of them heavy, for component parts, struck me with sur- 
prise. The articles of value were, I think, stolen from 
the men who had broken into the house for temporary 
lodging. I have preserved a sketch of this iron-clad 
nest, which I think unique in natural history. 

“Many émrious facts have since been related to me con- 
cerning the habits of this little creature. A miner told 
me the following: He once, during the mining excite- 
ment in Siskiyou county, became, in California parlance, 
‘dead broke,’ and applied for and obtained employment 
in a mining camp, where the owner’s hands and all slept 
in the same cabin. Shortly after his arrival, some articles 
commenced to disappear; if a whole plug of tobacco were 
left on the table it would be gone in the morning. Finally 
a bag, containing one hundred dollars or more in gold 
dust, was taken from a’small table at the head of a 
bunk, in which one of the proprietors of the claim slept. 
Suspicion fell on the newcomer, and he would perhaps 
have fared badly, for with those rough miners punishment 
is short and sharp; but just in time a large rat’s nest was 
discovered in the garret of the cabin, and in it was found 
the missing money, as well as the tobacco and other arti- 
cles supposed to have been stolen.” 

The same wood rats are among the greatest pests of our 
western country to those who live in log cabins. They 
establish themselves in the roof beneath the sod, and once 
in possession they seem to be constantly on the watch to 
see what they can carry off. We have long been familiar 
with their purloining proclivities, and have even suffered 
by them, but the above narration far exceeds any ex- 
perience of our own. Can any of our readers match it? 


Massachusetts Bird Arrivals. -. -- 


_East WaArEHAM, Mass., April. 9.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I notice in your issue for April 4, that Morton 
Grinnell remarks on the early arrival of the white-bellied 
swallows at Milford,Conn. My record for the last five 
years gives the following dates for this locality, which 
is 125 miles east northeast from Milford: 1899, April 4; 
1900, April 4; 1901, March 26; 1902, March 22; 1903, 
March 18. 

I have a box that these birds use to nest in every year, 
and have observed that the first birds to arrive are males. 
It is singular that although there are two separate com- 
partments in their box, they have never used. but one.. 
Fach year they raise one brood, and still, while several 
pairs come around to examine it every spring, only one, 
pair use it. On several occasions I have had to oust the. 
English sparrows that took possession before the swal- 
lows were ready. At first I watched their proceedings 
and destroyed their nest before any eggs were deposited. 
his did not discourage the sparrows, and when my vigi- 
lance slacked they got to work and had five eggs laid be- 


- fore I was aware of it. I may say that this box is placed 


on the inside of one of the gable ends to my barn, and 
two holes are bored through for the birds to enter. This 
situation was chosen so that cats could not disturb the 
occupants, and at the same time the box could be exam- 
ined and undesirable tenants ejected. I cleared out the 
sparrows nest, eggs and all; still they would not give up, 
and drove the swallows off whenever they came around. 
1 finally shot the female sparrow and for two years no 
sparrow has ever peeped into it. 

We have a post near by on purpose for the male swal- 
low to sit upon while the female is on her nest. 1 

Other arrivals have been noted as follows: Redwinged 
blackbirds reported on February 25; I saw them on March 
5; bluebirds on the 4th; wild geese on the 7th; song spar- 
rows on the 8th, pine creeping warbler April 6, and field’ 
sparrows singing on same day. We have had no snow- 
flakes, no crossbills, and I have not seen a pine grosbeak 
in the last five years. 

Game birds wintered well, and twelve quail of our home 
flock survived. Pheasants are in sight every day; mine 
were turned loose early in March, and one of them comes 
to the barn about every day to be fed; she comes right ‘in 
without fear and eats corn at my feet. 


Wa tter B. Savary. 


A Misleading Tail. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am very sorry to have to disagree with Mr. Charles 
Hallock in a statement which I understand hint to make 
on page 293 of Forest anp StrEAM of April 11. He says: 
‘Wolves and coyotes have a sneaking way of carrying 
their tails low, almost dragging on the ground, while 
dogs carry their tails up: and the further removed they 
are from the feral type the higher they carry them. 
Shepherds and collies, which retain many of their racial 
characteristics, carry their tails lowest of all; setters and 
pointers, a degree or two higher, stiffening out straight 
when drawing on game. Terriers and hounds elevate. 
their tails to the spinal line; St. Bernards and New- 
foundlands affect a curve over the back, while pugs 
actually come to a full twist.” 

My observation is that American wolves often carry the 
tail high, just as dogs do. The same is true of foxes, 
especially of the little kit fox (Vulpes velox), which is so 
familiar an animal of the plains. 

We are accustomed to think that wolves carry their 
tails low and in a “sneaking” fashion, chiefly because we 
always see wolves frightened and running away from us, 
at which time the wolf lowers his tail, precisely as a 
frightened dog lowers his. In the same way, a wolf that 
is greatly terrified put its tail between his legs just as a 
dog does. In support of these statements, let me quote 
at some length from my article entitled “Wolves and 
Wolf Nature,” published in 1897 in one of the books of 
the Boone and Crockett Club: 

“I have often seen wolves, young and old, at play 
when they were ignorant of my presence, and have been 
impressed by the similarity of their actions to those of the 
dog under like circumstances. When not alarmed they 
often hold the tail high up. I have seen them hold it 
nearly straight up, and also curved up at various angles, 
as a dog may hold his. To show affection or friendliness 
toward their fellows they wag their tails just as a dog 
does: and some young wolves seen a year or two ago in 
the zoological park at Washington on the approach of the 
keeper showed the evidence of affection and delight that 
a dog would at the approach of a friend; laying back 
their ears, grinning, wagging their tails and wriggling 
their bodies in an absurd transport of joy. When the 
wolf is frightenend, it tucks its tail between its legs and 
—— under its belly precisely as does a frightened 
og. , 

This is of the gray wolf, the so-called timber wolf, 
buffalo wolf or lobo of the plains; but I have seen 
precisely the same thing in the prairie wolf, and I am not 
alone in this, since in the same article I quoted.from Mr. 
Lew Wilmot, an old timer in the western country, who 
speaking of the coyote, said: , 

“On another occasion I was coming down from a 
neighbor’s, when near the bottom on the Columbia’ I 
noticed a couple of coyotes hunting through the grass and 
low bushes; they had their tails up like dogs and seemed’ 
to be as busy. a 

“Soon they were joined by two more, and all had their 
tails up, and as they had not discovered me, I waited to’ 
see what they were after. I never saw dogs hunt through 
a flat more diligently than they did, and it was very 
amusing to see them with their tails up. I think they 
were hunting chipmunks. Not having anything to shoot 
with, I started on, and when they saw me they started 
off up the gulch, but lowered their tails coyote-like.” 

The coyote has often been seen to point game, and 
when doing so holds his tail straight out behind him 
just as a stylish setter or pointer holds his. ’ 

“As he is usually seen, the coyote gives the impression 
of a down-trodden, much-bullied animal, that desires 
nothing so much as to get away. It sneaks along with 
downcast mien and lowered tail and casts fearful glances’ 
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backward over its shoulder, as if it expected every 
moment to have a stone thrown at it. But if you happen 
to be without a gun when you meet it, there is no animal 
on the prairie more unconcerned and impudent. They 
will bark at you from a nearby hilltop, or trot a few paces 
from the trail you are following, and lie down and yawn 
as you ride by with an assumption of being bored that 
would be aggravating if it were not so comical.” 

In the old days on the plains country when one would 
no more have thought of shooting at a kit fox than at a 
buffalo bird, these little animals were extremely tame. 
it was a very common thing to come upon them lying 
at the mouths of their burrows or indeed anywhere on 
the prairie, and to see them get up and walk about for a 
moment or two with the tail held absolutely vertical. 
After a brief inspection they would commonly retreat to 
their holes, or trot off to a distance; then carrying the 
tail straight out behind them. ite 

I do not venture to say why some dogs carry their tails 
in one way and some in another. 

In the same volume, “Trail and Camp-Fire,” from 
which these quotations are made, President Roosevelt 
has an interesting paper which treats of wolves at some 
length. G. B. G. 





The Squirrel’s Bite. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It seems somewhat amusing—at least to me—that your 
correspondents on the subject of squirrel migration 
should be led from the point at issue into a discussion of 
a subject on which there is no grounds for contention. 

As I understand it, the criticism on the original story 
was not as to squirrel migration, but in reference to row- 
ing along in a boat, picking the squirrels up by the tail 
and dropping them into a bag, or bags. Now, if it had 
been reported that the party picking the squirrel up by 
the tail had at the same time rapped it on the head, there 
would probably have been no criticism offered, though 
scme doubting Thomas might have wondered if the said 
rap fractured the skull. : 

The fact of the matter is, while a squirrel lives its 
propensity is to bite, as anyone will find to his sorrow 
:f he picks an untamed one up even by the tail. Imagine 
a sack partly filled with live squirrels, held open for the 
reception of another that is being lifted from the water 
by the tail! Even if they were nearly exhausted, it don’t 
take a squirrel long to get his wind, and he could get out 
cf an open sack quicker than you could say scat. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


—_o—— 


ay ag ms of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forsst ann Stream. 


Ducks Among the Sand Hills. 


Omana, Neb., April 8—I have just returned from my 
annual wildfowl shoot among the western sandhills— 
probably the greatest ducking grounds in the world to-day. 
With my boy Gerard, I was at Stillwell’s ranch in the cen- 
tral southern region of Cherry county. Stillwell runs a 
hunters’ hostelry—a commodious sod structure—and en- 
tertains large numbers of sportsmen during the wildfowl 
season, spring and fall, as well as in the black bass 
season, from May till October. George A. Hoagland, 
Omaha’s millionaire lumberman, and one of the oldest 
and best known sportsmen in the West; Rev. Edwin 
Jenks, a shooting minister, and a_cracking good one, 
Chester Jenks, Wilber Fawcett, Fred Goodrich, Tom 
Foley and Walt Miesner, of this city, as well as Major 
Doolittle, of Lexington; the Hon, R. J. Green, Judge 
Holmes, George Holmes, Douglas Frye, De Forest Moore 
and Billy McClay, of Lincoln, were also guests of Still- 
well’s at the same time I was. a 

But the spring ducking has not been what was antici- 
pated, and: yet good enough for any rational gunner. 
While the northern flight, which is still on, by the 
way, was one of the biggest and most picturesque seen in 
Nebraska for many years, there was too much water, too 
much latitude for the birds. Since the first rain and 
thaw early in March, the whole State—and think of it, 
once designated on our geographical maps as the Great 
American Desert—has been almost entirely under water. 
The Platte, the Elkhorn, Loup, Rawhide, Snake, and 
Blue rivers have been rushing and roaring, brim full for 
more than a month, while the overflow and back water 
cover large expanses of the prairie, and the lakes have 
been changed into sprawling marshes almost immeas- 
urable in extent. Thus a haven was furnished for the 
birds, and the most ingenious hunters were set at de- 
fiance. It requires plenty of water to make good wild- 
fow] shooting, but this spring, out this way, we have had 
too much of it, and yet many good kills have been and 
are still being made, and the sport promises to extend on 
through the month of April. 

The Omaha party at Stillwell’s this spring, however, 
was a full ten days too previous. We arrived there on 
March 18 and it was not until the 27th that the lakes began 
toopen. Everything, even to the deepest and coldest creeks, 
was frozen tight, and what birds were in—and there were 
thousands of pintails and geese, with a spattering of 
canvasbacks and redheads—put in their time sitting idly 
on the ice or on the highest slopes of the distant plain. 

For the ten days’ freeze-in we barely managed to kill 
enough for the table, but what we did kill were in fine 
condition, and enjoyed beyond measure. In the crops of 
the geese we killed, and the two or three mallards that 
fell to our guns, Mrs. Stillwell and “the girl” took out 
several pints of undigested corn, showing conclusively 
that these birds had traveled something like ninety miles 
from their feeding time to the moment they were killed— 
the nearest grain fields being fully that distant. In the 
crops of the pintails and canvasbacks and bluebills was 
found a mixture of green grasses, wild parsnip tops, 
gravel, dried rosebuds and the desiccated polyps of the 
slough umbellaria and smart weed, the grasses predomi- 
nating. I examined the crops of most of the birds that 
were prepared for the table, and found all of them toler- 











ably well filled with the exception of the pintails, many 
of which were empty. 

On March 27, when the ice in the lakes began to crack 
and boom, and to recede from the northern shores, the 
real flight from the overflowed valleys of the Platte and 
the Loup, a hundred miles to the south, began to manifest 
itself, and I must say I never saw such flocks of canvas- 
backs and redheads since my days at Koshkonong, twenty- 
five years ago. There were plenty of bluebills, too, and 
pintails and geese all the time, but precious few mallards 
and widgeon. Sheldrakes, the lesser and the greater, 
were more profuse than I have ever known them, and 
the sight of flocks of swan were of daily occurrence. 
We saw also, off on the low lands north of Hay Lake, a 
bunch of ten or a dozen big whooping cranes, rare, indeed, 
even out here nowadays. The sandhills just began to 
show themselves the day we left. 

But before going further I desire to impart a bit of 
information to the readers of the Forest AND STREAM, 
and, as incredible as the statement, mayhap, may sound 
to your eastern readers, it is nevertheless incontinently 
true, and that is that as fine canvasback grounds as are 
to be found in the length and breadth of the United 
States are situated right here in the desolate heart of 
Nebraska’s great sandhills country. 

Years ago, and many do yet, for that matter, eastern 
sportsmen and authorities on game birds held that the 
Chesapeake canvasback was really the only canvasback, 
save from the standpoint of the naturalist, to be found in 
this or any other country—that the Illinois, Texas and 
California canvasback could no more be compared in 
gastronomic merit to the bird that frequents that legend- 
ary Maryland waterway and its myriad of tributaries, 
than a mud hen can be likened to an acorn-fed mallard. 
But this ridiculous opinion has gone for naught these 
many years with us sportsmen who have enjoyed the 
facilities for teaching them better. 

I have shot canvasback on the Chesapeake and at Cur- 
rituck as well, and I know the bird taken there is season 
is a beauty, a good thing and a joy forever; but I have 
also shot canvasback at Koshkonong, Wis., English Lake, 
Ind., and above Liverpool on the Illinois River, as well 
as right here, over the waters of the Missouri and Platte, 
and out on the sandhill marshes, and I assert with the 
most uncompromising emphasis that the latter bird has no 
superior in the world, and if anything he is bigger, fatter, 
more luscious and succulent than the bird that makes his 
vernal and autumnal habitat amid the estuaries and 
friths of the Atlantic seaboard. More than this, I be- 
lieve that the evidence could not be produced, even by 
culinary art or science, that would make the Nebraska 
ducker confess that there is a bird in the world that can 
hold a candle to the tawny-headed, ashen-winged beauty 
he brings to bag every March and October along the 
Loup, Platte and Elkhorn, and on the marshes at Still- 
water, Waubuncey, or out in the dear old lonely sandhills. 

The Chesapeake and its companion waters are assuredly 
the oldest canvasback grounds in the country. It was 
here that the birds were evidently first found in their 
greatest numbers, and for a long time it was honestly be- 
lieved that they could be found nowhere else. Why, at 
one time the Eastern savants (and I was one of them) 
went so far as to claim that the bird shipped in to the 
Eastern market from the West was only an ally of the 
true canvasback, Aythya vallisneria. 

The aristocratic shots and gourmets were extremely 
jealous and refused to be convinced that this feathered 
morceau, so long distinctly their own, could be knocked 
over by hundreds by even an ordinary shot along the 
rivers and streams of the plebian and vulgar West. 

But such was, and is yet, incontrovertibly the case, 
for if anything these royal birds are appearing here, 
especially in the springtime, more numerously than ever, 
and of the countless millions of wildfowl that make a 
transitory halt here at this season, none seem to be more 
plentiful than this king of them all, and their favorite re- 
sorts seem to be the lake country within the yucca- 
covered sandhills of the western sections of this State. 

If this region, then, is the chosen home of these royal 
birds, it is but natural that sportsmen will want to know 
something specific about it, and, impelled by the obliga- 
tion which rests upon every follower of the gun to give 
his fellows in the craft the fruits of his own experience 
and knowledge, I will tell them something of this won- 
derful country. 

The sandhills territory extends. somewhere from the 
middle of the State, both north and south, a couple of 
hundred miles west until a high plateau bordering Wy- 
oming is reached, when the character of the country 
materially changes. What I denominate as the “sandhilis 
wilderness,” however, begins with central Cherry county 
and stretches west into Cheyenne and Dawes county, 
Deuel county being its thoracic center. There is range 
after range of sandhills in this country, undoubtedly left 
thus by the receding of prehistoric oceanic waters, and 
presenting in the main such a homogeneousness of scene 
that actually, at times, it becomes bewildering to the 
senses. Still, there is exceeding beauty in all this 
monotony, and a wagon ride through the seemingly limit- 
less waste is full of interest to all those who love nature 
in any of her many and varied forms. The sandhills 
present the rounded dome-like summits of all sand- 
hills, though at times, notwithstanding there is nothing of 
the hypersthene in their formation, they are cloven into 
jagged, whitish, chalk-like peaks, which in height some- 
times touch many hundred feet. In the summer time 
they are clothed with matchless verdure, with myriads of 
flowers, including the yucca, with its fragrant golden 
blossoms, and the cactus in many forms. Lying within 
the basin of the hills from the Dakota line clear south 
through Deuel county to the South Platte River, is a re- 
markable chain of lakes and insignificant streams, filled 
with pure, cold water, save through the alkalescent belts, 
which frequently cut through the country, but in almost 
every instance devoid of piscatorial life, excepting the 
pure waters that have been stocked by the State. In this 
sea of sterile hills there is no stone, no timber or ore of 
any kind, but instead it is one vast pasture of hay land, 
as extensive, probably, and as luxuriant as any in the 
known world. When I use the word “wilderness” in 
connection with this region it must not be taken in its 
literal sense, for all the valleys east of the plateau are 
capable of supplying most all of the agricultural products 
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indigenous to the State, even corn, rye and buckwheat, 
and peas, beans, turnips, horseradish, cabbage and pota- 
toes. The soil, however, is especially adapted to grazing 
and haying, and a cereal patch is an oasis, indeed. Among 
the hills there is absolutely, almost, no arable land. 

I will not attempt to enlarge upon the weird grandeur 
and picturesqueness of this strange region, as that is 
something that must be seen to be appreciated. Settle- 
ments throughout the hills of any considerable size there 
are none. Here and there, under the protection of a 
choppy chain, are occasional clusters of rough adobe 
habitations, and along the lakes and streams are the sod 
palaces of the ranchmen, cattle dealers and hunters and 
trappers. Muskrat trapping in the hills is quite an ex- 
tensive industry. The tent of the sportsman alone, in ad- 
dition, dots the boundless sweep of grass and sand. All 
of the wild animals of the western country were here in 
swarming plentitude up to within a very few years, the 
elk, black and white-tailed deer, antelope, wolf, both the 
big gray and prairie, badger, otter, swift, mink, weasel, 
skunk and muskrat. The elk has entirely disappeared, 
and the deer and antelope are following fast. Still not a 
season passes but what a number of these are slain within 
these melancholy wastes, which were once their favored 
haunts. Of the feathered family, there is an abundance 
of life, from the huge golden eagle, hawks of all species, 
owls, loons, swans, cranes, geese and ducks, chickens and 
grouse, down to the swamp sparrow, meadow lark, black- 
birds and finches. A robin is but seldom encountered, 
and while the magpie abounds, bluejays and members of 
the woodpecker genus are rare occurrences. And this is 
the region where the canvasback and redhead duck to-day 
is to be most plentifully found. 

_A few days before we left the sandhills this spring, the 
birds came in by thousands and the sport was fine. On 
Monday morning last Gerard and I, from a hole on the 
shelving shore of Dewey Lake, bagged thirty-two canvas- 
back and twelve redheads, the biggest kill made by any 
of the hunters there, although Mr. Hoagland and Rev. 
Jenks, on the whole, killed more than all the shooters 
combined. SANbDy GRISWOLD. 


Deer in Colorado Wilds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We are, as a whole, a plenty selfish people, and yet 
would it not be better if we were in some respects 
more selfish. For instance, when relating a successful 
hunting trip in your columns, would it not be better 
for the game and for posterity if we withhold the exact 
location of our successful hunt. I know that when 
contemplating a hunting trip I usually go over my 
files of Forest AND STREAM to find the location of some 
other hunter’s‘“patch.” This would be all well enough 
if every reader of your journal was a true sportsman 
and not a game hog, or market hunter. But there 
are too many hunters who go to the woods to kill, and 
kill only. So, before we give the exact location of our 
game pockets, let us know who is listening. 

Last fall I was “unchained” for a month, and went 
to Colorado for an outing, and was successful so far 
as the killing of game goes. I would be pleased to 
give anyone the exact location if they will furnish 
FoREsT AND STREAM credentials. No Chicago parties 
need apply unless they come recommended by Mr. 
Hough. Our party of four was made up of Prof., Jim, 
G. and the writer, and a royal time we had, camping, 
loafing, fishing and hunting “deer with horns,” grouse, 
sage hens and jack rabbits. Our success with the deer 
was all we could wish; in fact, all the law allowed us. 
We killed our two bucks each, with just the proper 
amount of hunting to make it enjoyable, and I am 
glad to state that no one of our party fired a shot at 
a doe or fawn, although we saw from one to twenty- 
five every day we hunted. 

We could not bring any meat out with us, but we 
wasted none, and knew the residents of that section 
will welcome us another year. 

Not so as to some parties camped near us. One 
Chicago outfit, camped about a half mile below us, was 
shooting at does to our knowledge, and our teamster 
told us that they had been there the year before shoot- 
ing does, and when remonstrated with, simply said 
they shot the does for practice. The idea of slaughter- 
ing does and fawn simply for practice! 

Another Chicago party, camped near us, consisting 
of two young men and their guides, were the produc- 
tion of the yellow novel, as they dressed like bad men 
with revolvers and full cartridge belts on them at all 
times. When they moved on they left a half of a deer, 
a doe, I think, rotting in the roadway. Then a party 
from Georgia camped near us for four days; when 
they left we found, on the site of their camp, a full 
carcass of a deer untouched and ten whisky bottles 
much touched. 

The only gentleman sportsman that camped near us 
during our stay was a Mr. Miller, of Chicago; he with 
his guides camped across the creek from us for four 
or five days, killed his two bucks and was greatly 
pleased and satisfied. To such as him you may give 
the exact location of your “game pockets”; but not 
to such as the others mentioned above. I have men- 
tioned three bad parties that we met; there were per- 
haps 300 in a radius of 100 miles in that part of Colo- 
rado just as bad. Is it any wonder that our game is 
about gone? 

On this trip happened the most touching incident 
of my hunting experience. I was going up a gulch 
alone one day when I heard a peculiar throbbing 
sound, and upon looking around I discovered a little 
spotted fawn lying near a pile of rocks, getting its 
breath in gasps. I kneeled by it and lifted its head in 
my hands; as I did so it rolled its innocent eyes toward 
me, gave a few feeble gasps and died. It may be that 
I am a little too tender-hearted, but I admit that I wept 
for that poor innocent, as for a dear friend. What 
caused its death I could not tell. Its tongue was swol- 
len until it forced the mouth open. 

One day three of us were climbing a st mountain 
and had stopped to rest on a log that lay in the trail, 
when we heard a noise, and looking around saw two 
small fawns coming toward us on the run down the 
trail. They ran up to within five or six feet of us be- 
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fore they discovered us, and it was laughable to see 
the surprised look they gave us. They then made a 
few jumps to the side and went on down the trail. 

The guns we used were a .30-30, a .38-55, .38-56 and 
-45-70. 

On this trip I used what I consider the best all 
round game gun, a three-barrel, one cylinder 12 gauge 
shot barrel, one choked 12 gauge shot barrel and a 
.38-55 rifle. In the cylinder barrel I used a solid ball, 
and it is very accurate up to 50 or 75 yards. The pene- 
tration of this ball with three and a half drams of good 
powder is good. We tried this on this trip, as com- 
pared with a .30-30 and a .45-70; the 12 gauge ball pene- 
trated about two inches more wood than the others. 

The Prof. killed a deer with one of these, and the 
hole it made in that deer’s neck was “great.” One day 
G. and I went after grouse, he taking a shotgun and I 
my three-barrel. We had killed seven grouse, and 
were coming back to camp, when we saw two bucks 
cross the valley and start up the opposite mountain 
side; G. said he saw where the large buck went into a 
scrub oak patch, and as he did not see him come out, he 
proposed to cross over and see if he could not drive 
him out so that I could get a shot, as he had only a 
shotgun. I sat on a log and waited. G. had walked 
to within about twenty yards of the scrub oak patch, 
when out jumped the buck, taking two or three jumps 
along the side of the mountain, and then turned up to- 
ward the top. After he turned I pulled between his 
horns and held high. At the crack of the rifle he fell 
over backward, shot through the neck. I confess I 
was about as badly surprised as the buck. So much 
for the three-barrel. If I had been hunting with a 
shotgun with no rifle attachment, that beautiful buck’s 
head would not now adorn my wall. I mounted it my- 
self, and I believe I can tell any reasonably “handy” 
man how to mount his own game heads equal to most 
taxidermists. 

I met my first mountain grouse on this trip, and I 
think them very choice as an article of diet when well 
cooked; but as a game target, you cannot tell what 
to expect. Perhaps he will sit on a log until you can 
get close enough to knock him over with a club; and 
again he is up and off at the first sign of danger; and 
when flying through a quaking asp thicket, they are 
not easy marks. 

We also had some sage hen shooting, which is, I 
think, similar to prairie chicken shooting. The young 
ones, if drawn as soon as shot and properly cooked, 
taste about the same as grouse. The old ones we did 
not try, but would think they would taste about like 
underdone sage brush. 

Colorado needs more and better game wardens. We 
only met one on our thirty days’ trip, and of him our 
teamster said, “He is afraid to call me down for any- 
thing, for I caught him killing a cow elk last winter.” 
And he also said, “Anyone with $10 can fix him.” This 
is the sort of protectors that protect the “game hog” 
and the “sooner,” but not the game. 

But I believe the law protecting does is generally 
observed by the residents, as the hills seemed alive 
with them, and many were quite tame. 

En Amt. 





Massachusetts Fish and Game. 


Boston, April 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Massachusetts Legislature has another good deed to its 
credit. This relates to marsh and beach birds. 

Section 5 of Chapter 92 of the Revised Laws, has 
been amended by striking out the word “May” in the 
third line and substituting the word “March.” By 
this action March and April are included in the close 
season for “plover, snipe, sandpiper, rail and the so- 
called shore, marsh or beach birds.” The remainder 
of the section is left as before, and is susceptible of 
further improvement as regards the “herring gull’ and 
the “black-backed gull.” There was never any go6d 
reason for making an exception of those birds. 

A former chairman of the Fish and Game Committee 
was instrumental in making this exception on the flimsy 
plea that some of his constiuents about Martha’s Vine 
yard were accustomed to kill them for food, and the 
other members yielded to his wishes—an illustration 
of the fact that much of the legislation in these days 
is secured by compromises and concessions, if not by 


downright bargaining. As regards the two bills pre-- 


sented by the Central Committee, viz: the anti-sale 
law on partridge and woodcock, and the deer law, 
there is no longer any fear—the former having (it is 
thought) secured the Governor’s signature, and the 
latter having met no serious opposition in its amended 
form providing recompense to farmers for actual dam- 
age done by deer to crops. 

On the recommendation of the commissioners sev- 
eral bills have been reported favorably, and we shall 
soon know their fate. One of these is for better pro- 
tection of song and insectivorous birds. 

Another relates to “possession of bodies or feath- 
ers of certain birds.” One authorizing the “Commis- 
sioners to re-stock certain great ponds with food fish,” 
and another “To prohibit the use of trawls in certain 
ponds,” in which “the use of more than ten hooks by 
one person shall be deemed a trawl.” Still, another 
prohibiting the “use of dynamite or other explosive in 
fishing waters.” If all these salutary measures run 
the gauntlet the present session of the Legislature will 
surely be a record-breaker, so far as the cause of pro- 
tection is concerned. ; 

On Thursday there was a very hot debate in the 
house over Representative McCartney’s bill to allow 
Sunday fishing in salt water. The reference of this 
bill was to the Committee on Probate and Chancery— 
just why it was so referred the writer has no knowl- 
edge, as it would. naturally go to the Committee on 
Fish and Game. It was favored by the socialist mem- 
ber from Haverhill, Mr. Carey, by Representative Dean, 
of Wakefield, one of the strong men in the house, and 
by Mr. O’Rourke, of Worcester, while the speakers in 
opposition were Representatives Quinn and Ham, of 
Boston; Everett, of Wareham, and others. The bill 
was up for the third reading, and was defeated by a 
large vote, : ° 
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Two years ago a bill presented by Ward N. Boylston, 
which was drawn to. repeal the law against Sunday 
fishing, was lost by one vote. 

Trout Fishing. 

A few anglers of Boston and vicinity have tried their 
luck, but owing to the cold weatlier of the first few days 
this month they have not been very successful. 

At Wakeley President Reed, who never misses fish- 
ing April 1, and Prof. Myron Whitney, took a few 
trout. Several others who have visited the Cape waters 
have not yet returned to the Hub. 

From Worcester come reports from a score or more 
of fishermen, several of whom took a good number, 
but most of them report that they found unmistakable 
evidence of illegal fishing during the warm days at the 
end of March in well-worn and numerous tracks along 
the banks. 

This suggests the need of more extended warden 
service to patrol the brooks just before the opening of 
the fishing season. A larger reserve force for special 
emergencies is greatly needed, and probably in due 
time will be provided. 

I have interesting information from New Hampshire, 
but must defer it to another time, only mentioning what 
1 presume many of your readers have heard, the license 
fee voted by the last Legislature for non-residents 
hunting large game is $10. CENTRAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Big Jacksnipe Flight. 


Curcaco, Ill., April 1—What will doubtless prove to be 
the best flight of jacksnipe this spring is now all over 
this country, and those who get afield inside of the cur- 
rent week will no doubt have the best sport of the 
season. There were warm rains for three or four days 
back, and for the last twenty-four hours the earth in all 
this neighborhood has been simply covered with angle- 
worms. This shows that the feeding is good for the 
jacksnipe, and the latter seem not slow to appreciate the 
fact, since they have appeared in good numbers in all the 
better known grounds in this vicinity. 

Mr. J. G. Kendall and one companion in Indiana last 
week bagged forty-six jacksnipe, shooting on the Kanka- 
kee bottom. 

Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke on last Monday bagged 
thirty-three jacksnipe, and sixteen on one shoot a few 
days precious. On last Thursday he and some friends 
went out over the same ground near Morris, IIl., and only 
got a dozen birds between them. He thinks that now the 
flight will be better, and intends to try them again to- 
day. 

Billy Cutler, a very ardent snipe shooter, got back from 
Momence, on the Kankakee, the other day with a fine bag 
of jacks and other snipe. He reported very pleasant 
sport, indeed. 

At Fox Lake, along Squaw Creek and other bogs, the 
snipe shooting has been excellent within the past few 
days, according to scattered reports which are now com- 
ing down. 

Along the Skokie marsh north of Chicago and in the 
region of Crystal Lake in this State, jacksnipe have been 
about as numerous as they usually are within the past 
four or five days. I hear of some very decent shooting in 
these neighborhoods. 

Along the Calumet country, which was formerly 
famous snipe ground, although it is now almost within 
the limits of Chicago, the longbills have been present 
in good numbers. Henry Kleinman killed fourteen in 
one day this week, and other shooters have been heard 
hammering the birds pretty hard in that neighborhood, 
so that there would seem to have been quite a little flight 
in on these once much frequented marshes. 

As to a tip for this present flight, I would suggest the 
Little Calumet marsh near the B. & O. bridge, at the 
points which are commonly used by the members of the 
Calumet Heights Club. . 

The Tolleston members also ought to get a few snipe 
around their preserve this week. There may be a few 
birds along the western prairie sloughs adjoining this 
city. Sometimes a few jacks can be picked up among 
the fields near Arlington Heights, a suburb in the north- 
west corner of this city. I have no reports from the 
Illinois River or Mississippi bottoms, but presume they 
are having their share of jacks from this general flight, 
which now seems to be working north. 


Ducks Gone, 


The ducks seem now to have pretty much all gone. I 
hear of a last flight of bluebills now far up in Wiscon- 
sin on Fox Lake, and suppose that the shooting is over 
for this season in this part of the world. 


No Spring Law Needed. 


I was talking this morning with a friend who some- 
times kills a good many jacksnipe and a few ducks in the 
spring. I asked him why he was not out duck shooting, 
and he said that he had not in very many years shot 
ducks so late in the season as this. He admitted that he 
had killed eight ducks this spring, and that sometimes 
earlier in the season he did a little spring shooting on 
ducks. In this he is joined by a good many others who 
also, I fear, sometimes take down their guns in spite of 
their consciences. I recall having made recent mention 
of the rules which Mr. J. B. Castle, the member of the 
House of Representatives who has in charge our present 
game law bill, always laid down for his personal conduct. 
‘These rules do not frame themselves according to the 
game laws. It is Mr. Castle’s theory that you do not need 
a game law to stop yourself from spring shooting, if that 
is the way your convictions lie. He feels the same way 
about large bags and a great many other unwise things 
in sportsmanship. 

When you come to think about it, Mr. Castle and gen- 
tlemen like him are quite in the right of it. No one 
compels you to go shooting ducks in the spring if you 
don’t want to. If you are really a thinking sportsman, 
the kind that you and I write about, you don’t wait for the 
Legislature to tell you what to do. You are not obliged 
to kill 100 ducks in a day’s shooting if you don’t want 
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to. If you do this I would suggest that, as a matter of 
personal consistency, you don’t say anything whatever 
about the desirability of having spring shooting stopped. 
Of course you probably will, for such is human nature. 
I simply. say that it is not obligatory upon you. 

In my own case, I gave up the spring shooting idéa 
with considerable reluctance. Like nearly all other sports- 
men, I am very fond of a little exercise, especially in the 
spring. It is such a joy and comfort to get out of doors 
and become good and tired, and incidentally to shoot a 
few things beside. I stopped duck shooting largely be- 
cause the. Forest AND STREAM said it was not the right 
thing to do, and I did not think it was quite consistent 
not to practice one’s own preaching. The first season I 
found it a little hard to stay in the house on the first few 
days when the passing of winter made it desirable to get 
out of doors. The second season I though little of it, 
and of late years the giving up of spring duck shooting 
has been perfectly painless with me. I admit that I shot 
jacksnipe two or three years after I quit duck shooting. 
Then I saw that the principle was the same, and I stopped 
that also. I don’t think that to-day L really suffer very 
much from it. Under the laws of this State this has not 
been obligatory upon me any more than it has been upon 
anyone else, but I have proved to my own satisfaction 
that you don’t have to have a law to prevent your doing 
things which you say you do not think are right. 

Now suppose instead of spring shooting one would take 
to spring fishing. Early spring fishing is wrong in the 
case of those fishes which spawn during the spring time. 
I used to catch bass on the spring run under the mill 
dams, and many and many a bass I have taken which was 
Icaded with spawn. A few years ago I figured out that 
this was hardly consistent or proper. I don’t fish for bass 
now until along in June. Under the laws I can if I care 
to. This statement on my part I certainly hope will not 
be taken as any expression of self-righteousness, for I 
have never found it necessary to be self-righteous. It is 
just an unbiased statement as to a possible personal atti- 
tvde in regard to good personal game laws. 

Now, in the case of brook trout, they are fall spawners. 
There are more trout now in Wisconsin and Michigan 
than there were ten years ago. You will see that nature 
has offered you a certain compensation for your self- 
abnegation in renouncing spring shooting and early spring 
bass fishing. After the 15th of April—that is to say, by 
the time the leaves have begun to come out and the grass 
has begun to shoot—you are at liberty to legally and 
sportsmanly to go after-a form of sport in its natural 
and proper season. Is there not sufficient in the possibili- 
ties of trout fishing to reimburse one for the unseason- 
able forms of sport against which many of us declare 
openly, but which so few of us are personally so willing 
to renounce? It is certainly a question which every fel- 
low can solve for himself, and solve it without any claim 
of special virtue one way or the other. 


Geese Around Chicago. 


Within the past week there have been very large num- 
bers of Canada geese in the neighborhood of Crystal 
Lake and on some parts of the Skokie marsh, though 
they are more usually to be found on the corn fields ad- 
jacent to these regions. These geese seem for the most 
part to roost out on Lake Michigan and come inland to 
feed. One farmer who lives near Crystal Lake came in to 
town for some No. 5 buckshot to-day. He says that day 
before yesterday he made a sneak up to a bunch of geese 
in his corn field and fired into them with No. 2 shot, kill- 
ing seven geese. He thought if he had buckshot he could 
have done better execution here, or on some_ other 
chances on which he had still lonver range. [ have 
from time to time mentioned this flight of wild geese 
along the lake shore north of Chicago. Mr. 1ewi.cuud 
Smith is one of those northern suburbanites who some- 
times do a turn at the passing flocks of geese which 
come over the bluffs along the lake shore. 


Good for Texas, 


The most startling news in the world, if it can as yet 


. safely be called news, comes in the form of a report of 


the proposed sportsmen’s bill in the Texas State Legisla- 
ture. My friend Guessaz, of San Antonio, writes: “Our 
game bill has passed both Houses and we are expecting 
the signature of the Governor every day. It is a corker. 
It absolutely prohibits the sale or barter of any game 
bird, or any bird of brilliant plumage—even of any song 
bird. It limits the bag to twenty-five birds of any kind, 
shortens the open season fifty per cent., limits deer kill- 
ing to bucks, and allows only six bucks per man each 
year. We admit that it is weak in that it has no pro- 
vision for wardens, but that will come in time. It is 
certainly a fine measure.” 

It is certainly a fine measure, and one most startling 
as coming from this hitherto careless State of Texas. If 
this law shall really stop the market shooting along the 
Gulf Coast—including the unscrupulous and unlimited 
market hunting of Banker Moody at Galveston—then cer- 
tainly the millennium will seem to have arrived in the 
Lone Star State. We may be crowing before we are out 
of the woods, but it is much to be hoped that the Gov- 
ernor will put his signature to this bill, and that, indeed, 
he has: done so before this writing. Two years ago this 
advance along the lines of game protection would have 
been considered impossible for the State of Texas. One 
year ago, or six months ago, it would have been almost 
chimerical to expect that the State of Illinois would stop 
the sale of ducks. Yet it is hoped and believed that the 
Ilinois game bill, which has hitherto been outlined, will 
pass and be signed, just as it is hoped and believed that 
this Texas measure has by this time become a law. The 
sportsmen of the West need by no means be discouraged. 
The splendid progress in game legislation within the last 
few years seems to indicate that at last the people of the 
West are beginning to value their game and to take 
measures for preserving it. While 1 was in Texas I 
heard a great deal of talk about this proposed sportsmen’s 
game bill, but must confess that I thought nothing would 
come of it, as hitherto the Moody idea and allied influ- 
ences have been too strong in the Legislature of Texas 
to allow sportsmen to get a decent bill upon the statute 
books. ‘ 

_ The limited bag idea also seems to be growing in th¢ 
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West. As I have earlier stated, it would seem an excel- 
lent substitution for spring shooting prohibition where 
nothing better can be done. This idea and the non- 


resident license seem to be the growing features of - 


Western ideas on protective lines to-day. I do not doubt 
that eventually Texas will put a non-resident license law 
upon her statute books. 

Singing Mouse No. 26, 

TirFin, O., April 2—J. H. Davidson, who conducts a 
grocery store on Market street, recently captured a 
¢curiosity—a whistling mouse. For several weeks past 
noises like the whistling of a canary bird were heard 
in his store, coming from boxes, barrels, etc. Mr. David- 
son had no idea what was the cause of the noise, but de- 
termined to set a trap, and the result was the capture 
of a mouse, which whistled and sang like an ordinary 
canary bird. The little animal was on exhibition at the 
Central fire station till last night, when it died. 


E. Houcu. 
Haxztrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Deer and Quail in Washington. 


Kerter, Wash., April 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I returned to camp a few days ago from a trip down on 
the Colorado River, where I had a pleasant trip, this be- 
ing the first time I ever wintered in a warm climate. 

The boys in camp tell me ihat deer have been much 
more plentiful this winter than they have been since the 
opening of the reservation to miners. I tell them that it 
is easily accounted for; the snow !as been much deeper 
in the mountains the past winter than it has been for 
several years, and the deer had to come down from their 
old winter quarters, and the whites as well as the Indians 
killed all they could. 

One of the miners killed a fine cougar; it is a fine speci- 
men. Several years ago I claimed in your paper that the 
cougar and the panther, or puma, were two distinct ani- 
mals, and I have had no reason to change that opinion, 
for this skin is about as near like the skin of a puma as is 
the skin. of a fox like that of a big wolf. But then I am 
going to allow anyone to think as they please, for I cer- 
tainly ask that privilege. 

Grouse have evidently done well, notwithstanding that 
the snow has been so very deep, for they have made their 
appearance in large numbers. 

As I came home I asked about the bevy of quail that 
was seen on the river last fall; there were several gentle- 
men present, but no one had seen the birds. If they sur- 
vived the winter some of them should soon be heard, for 
eight out of the eleven were Bob Whites. I do hope they 


survived. 
I have not heard any ruffed grouse drumming; there 
were several on the creek near my cabin when I left. I 


fear they have been killed. 

The pictures of Kettle Falls and that of the Old 
Church remind me that I am getting along toward the 
divide. I was there forty-one years ago, and think I 
will be there again before long. Lew WILMot. 











Narrows Island Club Election. 


THE annual meeting of the Narrows Island Club was 
held at the Hoffman House, New York City, on Monday, 
April 13, at 8:30 P. M. There was an unusually large at- 
tendance of members; the president, Mr. Lawrence, occu- 
pied the chair. After the reading of the usual reports, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, John Burling Lawrence, Jr.; Vice-President, Henry 
Sampson; Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. Trotter; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the officers and R. H. Robertson, T. 
S. Young, Jr., and George Bird Grinnell. The House 
Committee for the year, as appointed by the President, 
consists of Mr. Jones, Dr. Markoe and Mr. Austin. 





Sea and River Fishing. 
—_-@——_ 


Adirondack Notes.—I. 


WE were camped in a private car festooned with balsam 
boughs where the blue waters of an Adirondack lake 
showed through the trees, and after breakfast of trout 
and pancakes we all started across the lake and-up river, 
Old Skiff, the guide, and Jack in one boat, Old Hi and the 
Colonel, Old Bill and the Doctor, and finally Hank and 
1. Let me stop to say that Old Skiff, usually called by 
the Colonel Old Skiff, after a well-known financier of 
that name, was the father of Old Bill, the Doctor’s guide, 
and as villainous an old blasphemer as one could find. 
His contemporary in age and comrade in villany and in 
obscene and lurid language, Old Hi, was originally the 
village blacksmith, a man of a lost generation, who 
thought railroads were ruining the country. To prove it 
he told us amid flashes of cuss words how as a black- 
smith he had once conducted a nice trade in plowshares 
and harrows, but the advent of the railroad had ruined 
the trade. Now, the Colonel knew considerable about 
railroads, and thought otherwise than old Hi, but as he 
could not swear in competition with him decided any 
discussion of the matter would be unprofitable. Going up 
the river that beautiful May morning, Old Skiff and 
Oid Hi lingered within speaking distance of each other, 
so that one could cheer the other’s drooping spirits with 
witty references that deteriorated into the most grew- 
some of dirty stories, and which they seemed to think 
reduced the beauty of the scene to a state of lowliness 
more easily comprehended by the “sports.” Hi’s “sport,” 
as I’ve tried to show, was hardly appreciative of his 
efforts, but when night came and we were once more sit- 
ting around our good table, the Colonel would say: 
“Well, Hi’s killed more than a million deer on the 
river, and he’s told me about most of them to-day,” or 
“Hi says. he’s caught most 1,000 pounds of trout in the 
hole about the dam, but come to find out this extends 
over a-period of fifty years when he and his ‘woman’ 
camped on the inlet. If the fish were like the ones we got 
to-day, I suppose it would take 10,000 to make up that 
T,000 pounds.” Then Jack would tell us about Old Skiff'’s 
war record. Old Skiff must have been a bit sensitive on 
that point, and fearful that some enemy would get a first 
chance at said record, for he always started off to say 


he was “Tesgder hearted and never took no plunder, no, 
not any; and when the general told me to take a file of 
men and go burn down Sinders’ Mills down to Savannah, 
what did I say to the ,general, says I, ‘You old 
pirate, yeu go to hell and burn them mills your- 
self; I’m t@o tender hearted.’” Now it was May, but 
Old Skiff had his rifle along, and I suspect the rifle made 
no bones about being tender hearted when Skiff found a 
deer in the water. Up the river was a long stretch of 
dead timber and flood woods caused by the Government 
dam at the outlet, which, we were told, was put in to 
help the pulp people out with their logs. That the Gov- 
ernment had incidentally destroyed the standing timber, 
to say nothing of the scenery,.was of no account. This 
is the manner of governments. But to return to the fishing. 

I began with worms on my flies and. was trolling 
deep and had landed three or four fish, when we caught 
up to Jack and found that he had landed about the same 
number with bait pure and simple. We continued to 
work back and forth where the holes were deepest 
under the bank, and managed to get as many more, one 
of three-fourths of a pound, which was high hook so far. 
Then we carried around a quarter mile of rapids and 
shallows, and launched the boat above the dam. Where 
the water ran through the broken down sluice it had 
worn a deep hole, a fine looking place where the shadows 
lay thick in the amber-colored water. “You won't get 
nothin’ there,” said Hank. “Them other fellers has 
scared what they ain’t caught,” but Hank was good 
natured, and I wanted to try, so try we did. Two or 
three little rascals popped out, and as we put them care- 
fully back Hank informed me we were not likely to 
see anything larger up in that part of the brook. These 
fish were only about the limit, and it is not great sport to 
pull them out of their quiet homes; however, we worked 
down to where the rocks broke the stream into smother, 
and I cast over a smooth little roll just above where the 
water broke. Over the rocks went the dancing flies, 
and slap, a big fellow hit the stretcher, the line straight- 
ened, and I was leading him over the swift water to the 
surprised and delighted Hank. There was another 
equally pretty place fifty yards below, where the water 
had hollowed out a black hole under a big balsam. I 
could not quite reach it, but by great care of my back 
cast managed to get the flies in the swift water at the 
head of the pool and let the current carry them down. 
This time Hank scored, for the little fellows that came 
up were hardly of a size to take in my No. 8 flies. Down 
lower a quarter pound fish rose nicely to the black gnat 
from under a great log, but I missed him twice, and no 
self-respecting fish will come more than twice. 

We went back to the dam, and found the Doctor and 
Jack hard at work among the infant class, while Old Bill 
and Old Skiff gloated over-each baby that came into the 
boat. Those old reprobates would stretch out a four 
inch trout to seven inches if you showed any sign of 
“puttin’ of ’em back.” My man Hank was of different 
breed, and when I told him to put back the first little fel- 
low he approved strongly, nor did I have to remind him 
again. We now went along up the brook and found the 
Colonel with some twenty-five nice fish, but no large 
ones, waiting for the rest of us to join him at lunch. 
After lunch the Doctor and I tinkered my rod, which I 
had carelessly broken on a fingerling, and then, after 
dividing up the brook so that we could all fish, we 
started off in the hot, bright afternoon to try our luck. 
it was no use. I didn’t want to catch those little fellows, 
and then the bright light was an awful handicap on the 
open brook, so Hank and I started down, fishing as we 
went. The small fish were jumping everywhere. I be- 
lieve you could have caught a barrel full up that brook, 
but the fair sized ones were few and far between. Down 
below the dam, at the head of the stillwater, I got a half 
dozen very nice fish, bright in color and firm in flesh, 
and good little fighters, too, so that when evening came 
my fifteen fish outweighed and outclassed anyone else’s, 
though the Doctor had sixty odd. Coming down the 
river I missed several good strikes, one fish coming out 
from under a log that Hank pointed out on the way sp 
as a good place and which we approached with great care. 
He was better than half a pound, possibly a pound, and 
so I hated to make a flubdub and miss him. Altogether 
I missed too many. Hank said I was throwing too long 
a line. Something was wrong, but the string I had was 
altogether beautiful, the day had been one of pleasaut 
changes, my guide was a clean-mouthed and enterprising 
backwoodsman of optimistic temperament, and so we 
were happy. He told me there was plenty of good work 
in his part of the world for any man who would work, 
and no one needed to starve. His only complaint was 
against the pork trust; which he afterward acknowledged 
might not be so much the cause of the advance in “fried 
meat” as was the price of corn, but anyhow he thought 
he was agin the trusts.. The day had been a great suc- 
cess. My friends had, however, one reason for lament. 
Hi and Old Skiff drank the last of their supply of so- 
called whisky, which looked like pure spirits, early in 
the morning, and by 1o A. M. their flagging zeal needed 
bracing up. There was no bracer forthcoming, and they 
consequently had pains in various places and aches <in 
other spots all the rest of the day. Hi would call ‘out 
to Old Skiff to know how he was “feelin’,” and recom- 
mend a little whisky as a cure “fer the misery in 
his head,” and how it happened their supply of medi- 
cine got “upsot and they ain’t had no drink since early 
morning.” This discussion gave rise to the breaking 
upon my narrow horizon of a sovereign remedy named 
“Five, Drops,” so named because you took that amount 
on a lump of sugar. It was great for “rheumatiz,” said 
Hank. He knew “A woman who weighed 300 pounds 
who was took so bad with rheumatiz that you couldn’t 
move her, and she took Five Drops and in some two 
months she was well and spry as ever. So I bought it, 
one hundred doses for a dollar, and cheaper than most 
any doctor, and do you know, sir, it done me a heap of 
good. I give it to one of my sick sheep and doubled 
the dose, seeing it was a tough old he, and do you know, 
sir, he got right up and chased me outer the barn. Did 
a Nel take it? Five Drops. You get it down to New 

or 

That afternoon there was an -_ citizen working 
along the railroad burning dead timber, “clearin’ up,” he 


said, and I stopped.on the way to the car to pass the time 





o’ day and warm my hands by his roaring fire. It was 
a marvel to me that anyone should want to farm or live 
in such a hard climate as this, and I so expressed myself 
to the old man. “Yes, sir,” said he, “it be pretty freezin’, 
come winter, and the season is short. Can’t raise no corn 
of any account. I had a fine. farm way back: yonder,” 
and he pointed with a huge poker over his shoulder to 
the south, “and I says to my son, ‘Son, I’ll give ye the 
farm, and two sheep and a steer and three cows and the 
team (and one of them horses was as fine a horse as 
you'd care to see and worth near $100), yes, and seven- 
teen hens and two roosters and a sow pig, I’ll give you 
all this,’ (an’, sir, the farm had thirty acres cleared), ‘I'll 
give you all this if you stay here and settle down and 
live here.’ But he wouldn’t stay, sir, and so we sold out 
and drove over here, and now he wishes he hadn’t come 
to so freezin’ a place.” Come to find out this rural scene 
was only some ten or twelve miles away in the moun- 
tains, and not, as I had first supposed, where the seasons 
were long and the corn could grow. So I stood there 
and we talked about the trees and the snows of last win- 
ter, and the trout, until Frank called me to dinner, and 
os hated to leave the old man for fear he’d fall into 
is fire. 

The next day I wanted to try Mountain Pond. They 
all said it wouldn’t pay to fish it, but we ought to walk 
up and see it. There’s nothing in walking up to see a 
pond where you understand it’s no good for fishing, but 
the more I heard about it the more I wanted to fish it. 
Few went there, it was too much of a climb, a nasty place 
to lug a boat to, etc. So Hank and I started this windy 
afternoon and waded up the dryest part of the brook. 
The first tramp to such a place is always the longest, and 
my efforts to keep reasonably dry added to the trip 
However, finally we came out on the pond, half a mile 
long, nearly as broad, and with lilypads all over it, except 
right at the outlet. It was a perfect place to float for 
deer, and many the white-tail, Hank said, had there taken 
his fatal look at a bright light. The sun was bright, 
the hour was about 2 P. M., and the water shallow, but 
not too clear. I tried a cast of black-gnat, brown-hackle 
and Parmachenee-belle around the outlet. Nothing doing. 
Then on the other side of the boat toward the pads. 
Nothing. Then toward the shore, and slap, a quarter 
pounder came up. I snaked him into the boat and got an- 
other, a trifle larger, and that was all. We fooled along 
and I suggested a spoon, for the Doctor said that once 
he’d seen a man who said there were some big trout in 
that little pond. It was a casting spoon, and we put a 
common garden hackle on it, but the wind blew us where 
it listed, and the paddle was not able to keep us straight. 
My, that was a whale! Where he turned in the water the 
swirl was as big as the head of a barrel, but I missed 
him and he wouldn’t come again. That, however, was 
enough. They were there, so we backed off into the 
pads and let things quiet down. I rigged up with the 
same flies, only smaller, No. 10 hooks, except the tail 
fly and wormed them (shame on it). The wind blew 
stronger and there was quite a little sea on. Soon a fish 
rose, a half pounder, I cast over him with the baited fly, 
making no perceptible splash in the wind, and I had him. 
Again I did it, another about the same size, and the most 
brilliant fish I have ever seen. Soon they were really 
jumping all around us. There was no time to bait up; a 
big one came up and I missed him, and then I got caught 
on a pad and had to paddle over and loosen the cast. 
While doing so with the hackle two feet out of water, a 
ten-inch trout jumped out from among the pads within 
his own length of the boat, for that fly. He went up 
straight in the air higher than I ever saw such a fish go, 
but fell short of the fly. This showed the anxiety I liked. 

Back we went into the pads; up and down the line went 
the flies, and they took first one and then another. I 
tried a Montreal, instead of the hackle and they took it as 
well. Slap, a whale. This time the hook went in and he 
gave us quite a tussle, 1% pounds, and a beauty. Bang, 
another big one, and a good battle again, 1% pounds, and 
several running between half and three-fourths pounds; 
but then a beauty, say half a pound, and all sunset color 
and bronze that I was holding in both hands, admiring 
his rainbow hues preparatory to knocking him on the 
head, jumped overboard with a little twitch of his tail, 
and must have told his brothers all about it. The wind 
began to drop, and with it the fish ceased to rise. We 
had one or two more medium sized ones, but the fun was 
over. We stayed, however, till the shadows lengthened 
across the water, long enough to see three deer come 
into the head of the pond. It was like old times, when 
the sight of a deer would drive me nearly crazy with ex- 
citement, and I paddled up as close as possible, till they 
threw up their white flags and ran. Then we crept 
quietly out of our boat and started down to the car, 
frightening a hedgehog into a small balsam and stopping 
to watch his slow motions, so much like a rickety old 
man. My catch counted up only fifteen. There should 
have been five or ten more, but they were the most 
beautiful fish I have ever seen, and gave me as much 
sport as any lever caught. 

The next morning the pirates appeared with four fine 
lakers; they said they had found “the old man” set out 
by some wicked person from down river and pulled it in 
the night. I had my suspicions, but have noticed such 
things are usually done by “a feller who lives down 
river,” and so, no doubt, they were in the main correct. 
The Doctor told me the pirates were old friends of his, 
representative citizens, who had done just right to “pull 
the old man,” and he, for one, was in favor of this kind 
of local protection by public sentiment; that those fel- 
lows from down river should lose their set lines and their 
fish, too, for fish illegally taken didn’t belong to them, 
and he, for one, thought they would never put in a 
claim. He was right, they didn’t, and so he kept them. 
That day we tried Mountain Pond again, but only took 
some seven or eight fish. We had a pleasant afternoon, 
however, over a smudge, the Colonel, Jack and I talking 
over quiet outdoor things and former good times under 
the baisams and laying up a store of ozone, which, I am 
sorry to say, was altogether too little for poor Jack, 
who within the year has joined the great majority. 
Evening found us in the car again, and next morning we 
pulled into the cea aa Station with a better color 
and some very pleasant recollections. 

’ sda cen Geo. F, Dominicx, Jn 
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Canoe and Camp Life Along the 
Delaware River. 


Snaps With a Pocket Gane eal Bly Casts With Tamarack 
‘0 








Ill.—A Day and Night in Camp. Poetry of the Weeds, 
“Hundreds of people can talk for one who can think; 


But thousands can think for one who can see.” 
2 —Ruskin. 
“Days that never "dim or darkle. 


Nights that spangle; nights that sparkle. 
Dawns that flame with burnished splendor, 
Eves that melt in raptures tender. 

Noons that glow with sapphire burning, 
Singing waters seaward yearning. 
Shouting rapid, lilting shallow, 

Green of forest, vistas mellow!” 


Trout fishermen seldom fish the brook “slow” 
enough, and walk over and past hundreds of those 
kings of the jeweled coat. Bass fish- 
ermen here on the Delaware glide by 
pools, rapids and eddies, where hun- 
dreds of the quarry lurk and dart, 
and, oh, the pity of it! are all but 
blind to the loveliness of these chang- 
ing panoramas of hill, forest and 
stream. How few of us even pause 
to reflect that it is a vital part of the 
Great Plan that the land has been ele- 
vated to give motion to this blue- 
green water of the hills, talking and 
singing toward the sea? 

And so we beach the canoe, and 
camp, and try to behold! We want 
leisure to watch the gray squirrel as 
he barks and scolds at us from his 
perch of safety, or scurries up and 
down a tree from sheer exuberance 
of sturdy life, and intense curiosity 
at these interlopers who have pitched 
a cloth tent in his domain. And we 
must become acquainted with our 
vigorous comrades, the crows, that fill 
the morning air with their raucous 
cries. What a knowing bird! Hued 
black until he glistens, curious, watch- 
ful, he yet impresses us as_ being 
cheerful. He is so vigorous and alert! 
Handicapped with such an unmusical 
voice, he yet tells us with it of power 
and enjoyment. He is so happy with 
his quiet mate, sitting on that rough- 
est of nests, made of a jumbled lot of 
sticks and coarse twigs in the inmost 
fastnesses of the tree selected for its 
unobtrusiveness! He is an accentu- 
ated clergyman in somberest black; 
yet he is also a humorous thief. The 
crows lend cheer and novelty to the 
Delaware canoeist, and would be sad- 

issed. fee 
+ ees are forewarned that what nov! ere = 
be deemed rhapsody, — sentim»st and feeble 
audacity, instead of knowledge. } 
a the hundreds of photographs 1 my album, I 
cut two for reproduction here. One 
is a wild camp and garden scene be- 
low Long Eddy; and the second, a 
view of the mystery of woods, and 
of the onrush and millions of simul- 
taneous dimples all over the wide 
face of rapidly flowing water, life- 
lusty, smiling-earnest, busy with its 
mission and duty between banks 
where happy plants have come to 
dwell and drink. Note them by the 
score in the foreground of the pic- 
ture, growing in nature’s wild gur- 
den—their joyous life to be “een 
and felt, and their profusion, ali full 
of that “felicitous fulfillment of finc- 
tion’ which Ruskin calls “vital 
beauty.” : 

And in the other picture, what a 
good time that angler is having! 
Pipe aglow, canoe safe but ready, 
tent, tackle-box, camp hatchet, cook- 
ing utensils, even the last touch 
given by the planting of a little 
star spangled banner! | He is in 
care-free communion with what is 
fairest, purest and most divine, close 
to the bosom of Mother Eartt! 

Yet that wild garden is wh * we 
call “the weeds,” so feared and 
fought by the farmer, so harriea and 
exterminated by the plow, scythe, 
spade and hoe. Yet that angler, if 
he is a botanist, is drawing heavily 
on his wild garden for much of his 
food. The “crinkle-root” is there, 
more delicious than celery when 
eaten with salt; the dwarf, or 
ground-nut, grows thick in ” the 
moist land of the adjacent “bot- 
tom.” There are the red berries of 

the wintergreen, lush water-cresses; : 
and the leaves of the swamp marigold, cowslips and 
trillium make fine “greens” when boiled in his tiny 
camp kettle and “dashed” with salt and vinegar The 
dells are thick with several kinds of ferns, waving in 
their green and mystery of refreshing plumes and 
spires; and their white roots are delicious eating. Of 
course there are the aromatic twigs of the birch and 
sassafras to browse upon. The brier-patches often 
grow to the water’s edge, yielding several kinds of 
berries ready to be picked and eaten fresh, with sugar. 
The black-red and ‘purple of the wild cherry is often 
seen. Wild grapes gleam from amid the green of their 
vines, like painted glass, And the wild crab-apple is 


quite as fully a globe of sunshine as the orange or the 
peach. The best tea I: ever tasted was made with 
wild chicory. Thoreau liked the tea made by steeping 
hemlock leaves. An outing with one who knows the 
gastronomic possibility of the wild plants, is a revelation. 

And there is more of loveliness in the “weeds” 
around that bass-fisherman in the picture than he 


could discover by studying and searching for it all 
his life. 


The master artists loved and painted such “weeds.” 
Titian, in his “Bacchus and Ariadne,” decorated his 
foregrounds with the blue iris and columbine, and 
said there was more of intricacy of form, light and 
shadow in a single tuft of grass, than any painter could 
depict in a lifetime. Raphael expended months of 
alert, careful work in painting the sinuous leaves and 
blossom clusters of the common colewort and ox- 
eyed daisy. See the engravings of his “Charge to 
Peter” and “The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” 

Hear Maeterlink about the “weeds”: 

“They live on, audacious, immortal, untameable! 
They have remained similar to what they were a hun- 





HARMONIES, 


dred thousand years ago. They have not added a fold 
to their petals, re-ordered a pistil, altered a shade, 
invented a perfume. They keep the secret of a myste- 
rious mission. They are the indelible primitives. The 





oe HAPPINESS. : a 


soul is theirs since its origin. They represent, in short, 
an essential smile, an invariable thought, an obstinate 
desire, of the earth. 

“That is why it is well to study them. They have 
evidently something to tell us. Let us not forget that 
they were the first, with the sunrises and sunsets, with 
the springs and autumns, with the songs of birds, * 
* * to teach our fathers that there are beautiful 
things in this world of ours.” | 

Thus, our greatest living writer about nature. And 
that greater (alas! now silent) beholder, Ruskin, says 
of these same “weeds”: ; 

“The leaves of the herbage at our feet take all kinds 


of strange shapes, as if to invite us to examine them. 
Star-shaped, heart-shaped, arrow-shaped, fretted, 
fringed, cleft, furrowed, serrated, sinuated; in whorls, 
in spires, in tufts, in wreaths endlessly expressive, de- 
ceptive,: fantastic, never the same from footstalk to 
blossom, they seem perpetually to tempt our watch- 
fulness, and take delight in outstripping our wonder.” 
So, too, the poets love and describe them: 


“Cuckoo gossips, never quiet, 
Blossoms revel, blossoms riot. 
Every breeze abrim with fragrance 
From the hill and valley vagrants. 
Roses in the tangled coppice; 
Privet, pimpernel and poppies; 
Harebell, thyme, in purple stretches, 
Vervain, violets and vetches; j 
And through all, above and under, 
Something moving like a wonder, 
Something vigorous and vernal, 
Evanescent, yet eternal.” 


So we learn that God is in these still, small voices, 
and strive for humility and insight as 
we realize what nature is to the far- 
piercing, worshipping, beholding eyes 
of the really great artist or poet—that, 
as Melanchthon said: “The humble 
ones are the giants of the battle.” 
The best modern analyst of poetry, 
W. J. Courthope, stated in his lectures 
at Oxford, that Homer was the great- 
est poet, because he best saw that the 
humblest things have a divine life of 
their own. No wonder that the Greek 
name for the earth was Beauty. No 
wonder that as we see this fair stream 
at Long Eddy, with its cloud-ranges 
massed in scarlet and pearl, its hills 
so stately and far-reaching, we become 
dazed, and the eye can look no more 
for gladness. 


onmeeen 


Our camp comrade yet uses the 
tamarack poles, and has caught three 
bass, and dressed them. There is an 
odor of boiling coffee in the air. Twi- 
light is settling on the scene as sup- 
per is eaten. Cigars are a comfort 
after a day of such scrutiny of the 
small things right about us. No ex- 
travagant fish stories are told, and 
there is no whisky drank, no liquid 
“fish-bait” or “snake-bite”’ tolerated. 
It is the crying duty of all true ang- 
lers to rebuke drunkenness in camps, 
so often used against them as a re- 
proach, and so often deserved. To 
emphasize this, attention is asked to 
the most tremendously important and 
vital fishing story that has oc- 
curred, or that possible can occur, in 
the annals of mankind. 

Read, carefully, the last chapter of 
the Four Gospels, that essence of Scripture. It is not 
mere history, no Epic Poem. It is fact, never more 
imperatively demanding attention than now—the last 
earthly life of the already crucified and risen God, Man, 
and His parting plea to us as He 
partook of the fish that were His 
last food on earth. 

Seven disciples—rude, roughly at- 
tired fishermen—had cast their‘ nets 
all night in the Sea of Tiberias. 
Dawn had lighted the solemn, en- 
circling hills; but the nets had gath- 
ered no fish. Then, just before leav- 
ing the earth, He appeared on the 
shore and called to them, directing 
that the nets be cast on the other 
side of the ship. Even before the 
nets were hauled, Simon knew His 
voice, girded his rough fishers coat 
about his loins, cast himself, naked, 
into the water, and swam a hundred 
yards to shore. There he found his 
Master, and a coal fire, where fish 
were cooking even while the nets 
were yielding one hundred and fiftv- 
three large fish. 

Think of that open-air scene in 
Palestine—of the fish, of our Lord’s 
question: “Simon, lovest thou me?” 
and of his command: “Feed my 
sheep”; and then marvel in humili- 
ation that after almost two thousand 
years of human progress and boasted 
civilization, with church spires point- 
ing heavenward, and _faith-incense 
burning on myriads of family altars 
throughout Christendom—yes, with 
His love and pleading now even 
more fresh and vital, and with the 
marvelous beauty of the golden 
summer brooding over all our ang- 
ling waters—think that as the stars 
of heaven shine and beckon, so many 

ia men who call themselves anglers, 

should, by some strange travesty on 

’ the pursuit of happiness, delight in 
being false and drunken! It is a miracle of miracles— 
infinitely sad and tragic! 4 

He said: “Bring ye the fish that ye have caught.” 
Brother anglers, if we will not do that, at least we 
should not crucify Him anew. The comfort is great 
that sport becomes, yearly, more and more a life of 
love and insight, and less and less one of orgies and 
untruth. 

But my sleepy chum is scolding over the attempt of 
his sinner tent-mate to sermonize, and we “turn in” to 
continue our good time in the morning. 


L. F. Brown. 
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The Blooming Grove Dinner. 


One must reckon back to a very respectable age to re- 
call how many annuals have been enjoyed by some of our 
game and fish preserve associations. The recurrence of 
such reunions is peculiarly gratifying because they indi- 


cate that the organization is fulfilling its purpose; long life . 


and a large membership mean that there are game to hunt 
and fish to take. These conditions are characteristic of 
the Blooming Grove Park Association, whose extensive 
preserve in Pike county, Penn., is one of the pioneer in- 
stitutions of the character in this country. The member- 
ship is made up for the most part of business and pro- 
fessional men of New York city, and the annual dinner 
held here gives occasion for a reunion which the members 
are wont to regard as one of the pleasantest social 
gatherings of the year. ; 

The banquet of 1903 was held at Delmonico’s on Tues- 
day evening of last week. On the right of President 
Nathaniel S. Smith sat Mr. Charles R. Miller, editor of 
the New York Times and vice-president of the Blooming 
Grove Association; Chief Justice Wm. S. Gummere, of 
New Jersey, and Adjutant-General R. Heber Brientnall, 
of New Jersey. On the left of President Smith were 
Messrs. A. A. Anderson, Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Teton Forest Reserve; Robt. B. Lawrence, formerly 
secretary of the Association; and T. Elmer Batten, of 
Forest AND STREAM. The members present were: 

H. Powell Ramsdell, 
Frank L. Froment, 
Thomas G. Barry, 
Charles Edison, 

Dr. William R. Pryor, 
Milton G. Starrett, 


D. D. Allerton, 
H. A. Caesar, 


R. Heber Brientnall, 
Charles R. Miller, 
James Wills, 

William W. Cook, 
Henry E. Passavant, 
Dwight C. Dorflinger, 
Louis J. Dorflinger, 
Dr. Spencer M. Nash, 


Edwin A. Richard, Edwin A. Cruikshank, 
Henry F. De Puy, Pell W. Foster, 
Eugene McK. Froment, E. M. Youmans, 


L. Victor Froment, 
Frank M. Lockwood. 
Charles R. Hedden, 
William M. Copp, 
Fred Engle, 
Lawrence E. 
James L, Livingston, 
Frederick K. Gaston, 
Luther Loomis, 


James S. Taylor, 
George R. Rebmann, 
William H. White, Jr., 
James M. Seymour, Jr., 
Hosea Webster, 

Bette E. J. Eils, 

James D. Foot, 

Robert C. Post, 

William C. Post. 


Sexton, 


After the elaborate menu had been discussed, and the 
banqueters had come to that stage where the mind is in 
its most receptive mood for the appreciation of flashing 
wit and good counsel, President Smith read his annual 
report and in a felicitous address congratulated the Asso- 
ciation upon the happy condition of its varied interests, 
and the promise of the future. 

Mr. Charles R. Miller found his text in that portion of 
Exodus xx. 17, which enjoins, “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s ox.” The application was to the conflicts the 
Blooming Grove Association has had from time to time 
with the people of the neighborhood who have failed to 
recognize the Association’s rights in the fish and game of 
its preserve. 

Chief Justice Gummere told an entertaining story in 
humorous vein, and Mr. Robert B. Lawrence, in reminis- 
cent mood, recalled an occasion when he had been guilty 
of what had afterward been credited to the Association 
as one of the sins for which it was guilty, when eighteen 
years ago he mistook a highholder for a woodcock and 
killed it. This fortunately occurred beiore heavy fines 
were instituted for bad memories and nearsightedness. 
Mr. Anderson gave a most interesting review of the 
changed feeling prevailing throughout the United States 
toward the protection of game and fish and the enforce- 
ment of the laws; especially in the remote West, they not 
only make arrests for offenses against these laws, but 
secure convictions where a few years ago arrest would 
have been dangerous and conviction impossible. Other 
speakers were Mr. Passavant, of Philadelphia; Dr. Pryor, 
Mr. James T. Foot, and Mr. T. Elmer Batten. 

The incident of the evening was a presentation to Otto, 
the head gamekeeper, whose service has been continuous 
for a term of twenty-five years. To his faithful study 
and care the club is largely indebted for the splendid con- 
ditions that prevail, as betokened by the whirr of the 
partridge, whistle of woodcock and leap of trout. The 
Blooming Grove members are in a high degree apprecia- 
tive of Otto’s worth, and in their behalf President Smith 
presented to him a check for $250. Otto’s response was 
sincere and heartfelt and given in original style; and 
all those who heard it could recognize in it the whole 
heart of a whole man. “This is the supreme moment of 
my life,” he declared; and it was. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Trout in Wisconsin, 


Cuicaco, April 11.—I would suggest the beautiful little 
Prairie River as the best open stream for the Chicago 
man who wishes to go out April 15. This is the earliest 
river I know. After that I believe the Ontanogan would 
be a good one to have in mind. I hear the Paint and the 
Fence mentioned, but have had no recent reports from 
these streams. 

Mr. B. K. Miller, of Milwaukee, will open the season on 
his preserved stream, the Pine, with several friends on 
the 17th. 

The first of May will be early enough for the average 
Wisconsin river, the first two weeks in May affording the 
best fly-fishing of the year in any usual condition of 
weather. I should regard the first week in May as safer 
even on the Prairie than the first legal week in April. 

The Pere Marquette River and other streams near 
Baldwin, Mich., should hardly be visited before the roth 
of May, in the opinion of some Chicago anglers who 
trequent that locality. 

The Saginaw anglers are getting ready for one or two 
good trips this spring and summer, but they have not yet 
determined upon their streams. Wherever these gentle- 
men land is apt to be pretty near delectable. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Mr. I. H. Bellows, Secretary of the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club, issues the table of handicaps as below, with the fol- 
lowing advice: ‘ 

The handicap committees have been working overtime, 








and the result of their labors is enclosed. When handi- 
cap is not given, the committee had not sufficient informa- 
tion to base their figures, and handicap will be based on 
the first half of the season’s work. Prizes this year will 
consist of medals, rods, or reels, as winners elect. A new 
casting weight and target have been adopted and higher 
scores in bait are certain. Members in arrears for 
dues on day of last contest are not eligible for prizes. 
All rules governing contests of last year, not in conflict 
with above, are in force this year. It is hoped that mem- 
bers will bear in mind our event days in arranging their 
fishing trips. Come out to the park as often as you can. 
A full company looks better than a corporal’s guard. 
Club tackle always on the ground. 





Long Dis- Distance & Acc’y Bait Delicacy, 
tance, Fly, Acc’y,Fly, & Del’cy, Casting, Bait, 
Feet. Per cent Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
H. H. Ainsworth 8 31-2 6 1-4 11-2 1 
I. D. Belasco.... 10 7 pe 2 os 
I. H. Bellows.... .. 1 2-3 413 1 114 
L. I. Blackman.. .. a : 5 5 
CS. Be sercs 0s 71-2 7 3 3-4 21-2 
a. oe ; oe 2 1-2 
ae “ae oe sn 3 1-2 oe 
>; Si Msesce!- 02 - > 2 1-2 oe 
B. W. Goodsell... 4 1 2- se as oe 
H. Greenwood.... 10 41-2 as 2 on 
H. G. Hascall... 3 1 2-3 5 1-2 1 1 
N. C. Heston.... .. 5 6 2-3 1 1 
G. Hinterleitner.. .. 6 1-2 os 2 3-4 11-2 
EE eee ae we 2 3-4 2 
E. R. Letterman.... 5 oe 2 1-2 oe 
E. L. Mason..... .. se o 2 3-4 2 
i, ih Cinch ben. ob 2-3 41-3 1 1 
H. W. Perce..... 12 21-3 7 112 1 
C. B. Robinson.. .. 9 3 1-4 3 
G. W. Salter...... .. os 23-4 3 
A. C Smith...... 6 4 5 1-2 1 0 3-4 
i. Sir ER <wsbee ce ee 11-2 1 1-2 
By Ei SURED scenes a ee 2 


Pickerel in Wisconsin. 


The biggest pickerel, or rather pike, of which I have 
heard this spring was taken by Bill Leidtke in Fox Lake, 
Wis.,* last Wednesday. The fish weighed twenty-eight 
pounds and was a fine specimen. 

By the way, it seems to be mighty fishy around Fox 
Lake this spring. A dog belonging to Frank Griffin saw 
a pickerel in the water near the boat dock on last Sunday, 
made a plunge and succeeded in retrieving the fish, which 
weighed about a pound. The temperance and moderation 
shown by the narrator-im. establishing the weight of the 
tish robs this story of*all possible features of doubtful- 
ness. E. Hove. 

Hartrorp Buiiprne, Chicago, IIl. 





Ouwananiche of Grand Lake Stream. 


GrAND LAKE STREAM, Me., April 6.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: With your permission I would like to notify the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM about the “ouananiche” 
(land-locked salmon) fishing in Grand Lake Stream, 
Washington county, Maine; also of the special law gov- 
erning it. In past years people have been allowed to fish 
in the river here from the first of May until the 15th of 
September with any device except with nets and spear. 
Under the new law the open season is from June 1 to 
October 1, from one hundred yards above the dam at the 
outlet of Grand Lake to Big Lake—about 2% miles. This 
river is open to fly-fishing only, and since the bait-fishing 
has been prohibited the fly-fishing has not only doubled 
in number taken, but anyone can catch ouananiche at 
any time up to October 1. A great many people think 
you cannot catch ouananiche during July, August and 
September with the fly; but such as have that notion are 
mistaken, for here catches of from ten to twenty-five are 
common during August and September. 

Last season there were more than 12,000 ouananiche 
taken in Grand Lake and the river below; and the year 
before there were 8,209 taken during May and June. This 
is the home of the ouananiche, and we have the best fish- 
ing in the world for them; the nearest approach to us 
is Lake St. John in Canada. Our fish are about a quarter 
pound larger on an average, and you can catch more in 
the same length of time. Usually the land-locked salmon 
are dry when broiled, but these salmon caught in the lake 
and river are very juicy, and have a beautiful flavor 
which cannot be excelled. Anyone wishing to try their 
luck at ouananiche fishing would do well to visit Grand 
Lake Stream. The salmon come down from the lake 
and go on the run during May and June and do not re- 
turn; and as any fish that lives in quick water will take 
bait at any time, and as the law used to allow bait-fish- 
ing, they were nearly all caught before the last of July, 
and, as everyone knows, where there are no fish you can- 
not catch any. But since we have put a stop to all fish- 
ing except with the fly, there are plenty of fish at any 
time during the summer. J. T. Merrit, 


A New Jersey Devil Fish. 


It is not generally known that a large specimen of the 








devil fish (Manta manatia) was taken last fall in New 


Jersey at Stone Harbor, about a mile from the shore. 
It was harpooned in a pound net by some fishermen, and 
was then towed to the beach behind a boat. When in the 
net it was quiet until it was harpooned. Then it became 
very violent, but was unable to escape. When brought 
to the beach it soon died. The only portions of the great 
ray preserved were one of the eyes and a small piece of 
the skin. The eye, which at present is at the Academy 
cf Sciences of Philadelphia, measures about 2% inches in 
diameter. Mr. Henry W. Fowler, who records this in- 
teresting “capture, calls attention to the fact that the 
scientific name in current use—Manta birostris—should 
be changed to the name om above. 

Sportsmen who visit Florida, and generally the south 
Atlantic coast, are more or less familiar with the appear- 
ance of this species, and with the excitement which some- 
times attends its capture. These captures have often 
been described, notably in Elliott’s “Sports of the Caro- 
linas,” and in various articles in Forest AND STREAM, 
one of them printed only a few weeks ago. The species 
belongs in tropical or subtropical waters, and is extremely 
rare, if not unexampled as far north as the locality where 
this one was taken, although reported as far back as 1824 
by Mitchell “off Capes May and Henlopen during the 
warm season,” 


_ The Sea Trout Again. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Referring to the dispute over the “question” whether 
a sea trout is merely a brook trout who lives in salt 
water: Is not this “question” immaterial to the sports- 
man? Is there not ‘often a rather amusing eagerness, 
even among naturalists, for Latin names and hair-split- 
ting? Of what practical moment is it to anglers whether 
wiseacres brand either or both of these beautiful fishes 
Salmo or Salvelinus? We already know that one is a 
trout that lives in a brook, that the other lives very 
largely in salt water, and that both are splendid fish, and 
have much in common. 

Many old anglers are disposed to demur that these 
kings of the jeweled coat are not more appreciated for 
themsélves alone. Some cataloguers seem to joy in them 
principally because they furnish places for pedantic Latin 
labels that will sound learned in books. Both fish are 
well known, and can be adequately named and per- 
petuated in English; and their relationship or ancestry 
is of very little practical use to “science,” and none to 
sport. In other words, in this matter, nearly all anglers 
care nothing whether “sciolism rushes blindly in,” or 
“knowledge creeps with cautious steps.” 

L. F. Brown. 


Brilliant Trout. 


Two 9-10 inch trout, astonishingly brilliant in their 
color, have been shown us by Mr. Robert B. Lawrence 
as taken near Flushing, L. I., within a few days. The 
fins, lower sides and tail are brilliant carmine, while a 
narrow strip, varying from ™% to % inch in width, run- 
ning from chin to vent in the median line of the belly 
is pure white. The line of demarcation between the red 
and the white is sharp, and there is no shading of one 
color into the other, but in one case the white is bordered 
by a very narrow thread of dusky. 

These fish come from a pond owned by Mr. A. L. 
Thorne, situated on the edge of the salt meadows near 
Flushing. The pond was made about five years ago, and is 
only about seventy feet in diameter. It has no inlet, 
but it is fed from beneath by a strong spring of fresh 
water, and also by a small iron-colored spring. The fish 
were put in as fingerlings four years ago, and have not 
greatly increased in size. Where the, fish came from is 
not known. Anglers who have seen them call them Salve- 
linus marstoni. 





Florida Black Bass. 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 11.—Willard Nye, Jr., of 
New Bedford, Mass., has set his heart on catching a 
twenty-pound large-mouthed. black bass, so that each year, 
along in February, our genial Nye is to be found some- 
where in Florida looking for Micropterus salmoides. This 
season he stopped in long enough to say that he had 
succeeded in catching a bass of 11% pounds’ weight; a 
beauty; female, 26% inches long, 21 inches around the 
girth. 

Nye says the fish of medium size were plentiful. 
Twenty-six were taken one day. A bass of sixteen 
pounds’ weight was once taken in the neighborhood 
fished by him. 

Nye says the fish are excellent eating; the big ones 
especially, simply boiled without seasoning, served with 
potatoes and seasoned to taste when on one’s plate. The 
phantom minnow was a successful lure. Bon. 


Legislation at Albany. 


Axsany, April 11.—Now that the end of the legislative session 
is drawing so close at hand, game bills are being rushed forward 
with all possible dispatch. Two have lately been signed by Gov. 
Odell, as follows: 2 

Senator Bailey’s, P. No. (Ass. Print.) 1485, providing that the 
board of supervisors of the counties of Queens, Nassau and Suf- 
folk may respectively ~ laws regulating and controlling the 
taking of fish and shell fish in arms of the sea, and fish bait 
from public lands of such counties, and may also prescribe what 
violations thereof shall be punishable as misdemeanors, and may 
impose penalties, the same to be enforced under the provisions of 
Article x of this act. : 

Senator Fancher’s, P. No. 785, providing that pickerel and wall- 
eyed and yellow pike shall not be taken or possessed from March 
1 to April 30, both inclusive, in Lake Erie, and allowing the 
taking of sturgeon, mullet, suckers and carp with nets in parts of 
Lake Erie. 

The Senate has amended Senator Townsend’s wild deer bill, 
P. No. 780, so as to make the close season from Nov. 10 to Aug. 
31, both inclusive. 

The following bills have passed the Senate: 

Assemblyman Bedell’s, P. No. 453, relative to the close season 
for trout in Orange county. 

Assemblyman Whitney's, P. No. 1243, relative to fishing in Sara- 
toga Lake and Lake kage, 

nator py by P. No. 697, relating to the sale of venison 
in certain parts of the State. 

The Senate Committee on Fisheries and Game has reported the 
following bills: ; 

Assemblyman Palmer’s, P. No. 612, fixing the close season for quail 
in Schoharie county. 

Senator Gates’, P. No. 1068, relative to information concerning 
leases and franchises for the cultivation of shell fish. The bill was 
restored to its place on third seating. 

Assemblyman Reynolds’, P. No. 1060, relative to the close season 
for grouse, woodcock and quail in Rensselaer county. 

Assemblyman J. T. Smith’s, P. No. 443, relative to the taking of 
fish from the waters of Waley’s Pond, Dutchess county. 

Assemblyman Nichols’, P. No. 813, relative to the taking of 
woodcock. 

Senator Townsend’s, P. No. 776, relative to privileges of wit- 
nesses. 

Senator W. L. Brown’s, P. No. 935, relative to fire wardens. 

Assemblyman Burnett’s, P. No. 1696, relative to taking fish in 
Canandaigua Lake. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading these bills: 

Assemblyman Allston’s, P. No. 1721, relative to fire wardens. 

Assemblyman Moran’s, P. No. 1324, relative to fishing for non- 
game fish in Cayuga Lake and its tributary streams. 

Senator Townsend’s, P. No. 392 (S. Print.) for the protection of 
wild black bear. 

Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s, P. No. 1873, giving the chief game 
protector an annual salary of $2,000, with $1,000 a year for ex- 
penses. 

The Assembly has passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman McCormack’s, P. No. 1715, relative to game in 
Richmond county. 

Senator Malby’s, P. No. 183, relative to fishing in Black Lake, 
St. Lawrence county. 

tor Armstrong’s, P. No. 805, relative to the close season 
for grouse in the counties of Ulster, Sullivan, Greene and Orange. 





Assemblyman Simpson's, P. No. 1100, to prohibit hunting and 
fishing on ae the county of Sullivan. 
Assemblyman Nichols’, P. 1722, relative to spearing fish in 
Greene county. 
lyman Cowan’s, P. No. 1727, relative to the close sea- 
son for mink, skunk, muskrat and foxes in Delaware county. 





RELIANCE, the new yacht built for the defense of the 
America’s Cup, was successfully launched from the 
Herreshoff’s yard on Saturday afternoon, April 11. 

Bad weather had been predicted, but the day broke 
fine and clear and was ideal for the event. Mr. N. G. 
Herreshoff was on hand early in the morning, as was 
Captain Charlie Barr. Both had their men attending 
to the many things that turn up at the eleventh hour. 
Shortly after eight o’clock Sunbeam, Reliance’s tender, 
dressed ship, and as the bunting went aloft it added a 
bit of life to the scene. Sunbeam was lying at the end 
of the south nier. Lying in the offing was. Constitu- 
tion, the boat built by the Herreshoffs two years ago. 
Constitution was launched on May 6, almost a month 
later than the day fixed for launching Reliance this 
year. 


Shortly before noon Mr. W. B. Leeds’ new steam 
yacht Noma, flying Commodore Frederick G. Bourne’s 
private signal, appeared on the scene. She came to 
anchor off the shops, and Commodore Bourne and his 
guests went over to the tender Sunbeam to call on Mr. 
Iselin, and then came ashore to see the new boat. With 
Commodore Bourne were ex-Commodore E. M. 
Brown, Mr. W. B. Leeds, Secretary George A. Cor- 
mack, Fleet Captain C. L. F. Robinson, Mr. Edward 
H. Wales, Mr. J. Frederic Tams, Mr. Whitney War- 
ren and Mr. Arthur Kemp. Noma left New York on 
Friday afternoon, where Commodore Bourne and his 
guests joined her, and they had a delightful run through 
the Sound and up Narragansett Bay to Bristol. 

Early in the afternoon a special train brought a 
number of people from Providence, who were guests 
of Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, the managing owner of the 
new boat, and they went directly aboard the tender 
Sunbeam. As the day wore on trolley cars, carriages 
and automobiles brought many people to the town, and 
quiet Bristol presented a very busy appearance. Con- 
stitution’s tender, Satellite, was in the harbor with Mr. 
August Belmont and a large number of guests on board. 
A gun was fired from Constitution just before half- 
past three, and she went formally into commission. 
She dressed ship, and Mr. Belmont’s colors went to 
the mast head. The torpedo boat Winslow, with a 
party of naval officers on board, came over from the 
Newport station during the afternoon. 

The launching was scheduled for half-past five. A 
limited number of tickets had been issued, and those 
holding them were admitted to the south shop, where 
Reliance was built. Many people were allowed on the 
piers, which extended into the water on the north and 
south sides of the shop, and were thus afforded a good 
opportunity to see the launching. 

Reliance rested in a cradle, which was built on a low 
car. The marine railway on which the car ran was 
specially strengthened and tested in order that there 
would be no accident. A wire cable was attached to 
the forward end of the car, which led to a windlass. In 
this way the yacht’s speed could be regulated as she 
moved down the incline. 

The yacht’s bottom had been burnished to a high de- 
gree of perfection, and the white topsides did not show 
the lines of the plating or the rivet heads. Festoons of 
laurel leaves and bunches of carnations decorated the 
bow of the yacht, and streamers of red and black, Mr. 
Iselin’s colors, were in evidence. 

A gong sounded in the shop at 5:28, and Miss Nora 
Iselin broke the bottle of American champagne over 
the bows and named the yacht Reliance. The boat 
was only allowed to move slowly down the ways, and it 
was some twelve minutes before she was water borne. 
As Reliance moved out of the shop, the American 
yacht ensign was hoisted over the taffrail, the New 
York Y. C. flag was hoisted at the bow, and Mr. Ise- 
lin’s private signal appeared on a staff amidships. 

As the boat took the water, there was quite a demon- 
stration, the crowd present being very enthusiastic, 
and while the attendant fleet of boats was small, it made 
up in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. Captain 
Barr and a number of his men were on board, as was 
Mr. “Nat” Herreshoff, when Reliance took the water. 
After the launching Reliance was warped over to the 
north pier under the big shears, so that her mast and 
other spars can be put in place without delay. 

Reliance is essentially a big craft. big even for a 90- 
footer, was the information gained by everybody who 
saw her launched on Saturday last. Her great breadth 
and remarkable over all length conveyed the idea of large 
proportions, for the boat quite filled the big shop where 
she was built. 

For some time it had been said she would be something 
of the scow type, and would combine some of the features 
of Independence. To some extent this rumor has been 
borne out by the facts; not that we would hint that Mr. 
Herreshoff had copied or adopted a single feature of Mr. 
Crowninshield’s boat. That Mr. Herreshoff is a creator 
and not an imitator is a well-known fact, and there is no 
question that the design of Reliance would have been 
just exactly what it is now had Independence never been 
built. Reliance only shows the natural development and 
expected improvement over Constitution as did this latter 
boat show these same points over Columbia, even though 
in the actual racing the progress was not demonstrated. 
But we think it but fair and just that we give Mr. Crown- 
inshield the credit of having been two years in advance of 
the Bristol designer, and had it not been that Inde- 
pendence was his very first experiment in designing big 
yachts, we believe she would have beaten Columbia had 
she been handled by as capable a skipper as Captain Barr. 

Reliance is not so pretty a craft as was Columbia; in 
fact, she reminds one more of the 70-footers, particularly 
in the forward part of the boat. Her forward overhang 
is much longer in proportion, and her bow sections are a 
little fuller. In Reliance it is very evident the designers 
have endeavored to turn.out a boat that will combine, 
so far as it is possible to do so, all the speed elements of 
the scow, such as gaining length quickly when heeled 
and having great sail carrying capacity, and yet reducing 
to the minimum the disadvantages of this of craft. 


Scows are. not fast in light air, and their full bow is 4 
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great handicap when there is any sea on, and particularly 
when the wind is light. Reliance has a much flatter floor 
than Constitution, but yet has more deadrise than Inde- 
pendence; her bilge is also a bit harder than that of Con- 
stitution. Reliance is 25ft. 8in. wide, and although her 
over all length is not known exactly, it is said to be 14oft. 
The draft is put at 18ft. 9in.; somewhat less than Consti- 
tution’s, but she is longer on the keel than the latter 
boat, and the lines of the lead are finer and drawn out 
more. There are practically one hundred tons of lead on 
the keel, a gain of something over seven tons in Constitu- 
tion. This increase was made by a material reduction 
in the freeboard and a saving of weight in the construc- 
tion, and will therefore give greatly increased sail-carry- 
ing power over the older boats. As Reliance heels 
she will gain power fast because of her form, and this 
fact, together with the advantage of the increased quantity 
of lead on the keel, should make her a wonderful sail 
carrier. She will swing, probably, in the neighborhood of 
15,000 square feet of sail, although we would not be sur- 
prised if it were even more than this. The rigging on 
the 70-footers stood the rack of hard racing without 
parting a single rope yarn, so that if the material 
put into the new boat is made proportionally as strong 
there will be little danger of breakdown or accident. 

The construction used throughout Reliance is prac- 
tically the same as that put into Constitution. Deep belt 
or web frames of nickel steel are spaced 6ft. 8in. apart, 
these being located at every fourth station. The hull is 
plated with Tobin bronze, with the exception of the top 
strake, which is of nickel steel. There are seven strakes 
of plating which are laid with flush joints. A series of 
T irons and bulb angles make up the longitudinal frames. 
The T irons are placed over the seams in the plating, the 
plating being riveted through them. The bulb angles 
serve mainly to stiffen the boat longitudinally. Web 
frames are strengthened by braces extending from the 
bilge up to the deck. The deck is covered with aluminum 
and under this are diagonal straps which will add to the 
general stiffness. 


Races took place between Shamrock IIT. and Shamrock 
I. almost every day last week off Weymouth. The new 
boat is sailing well and from the reports is getting into 
better shape daily. On Saturday last the two boats sailed 
a race over a thirty-four mile course, and Shamrock I. 
received ten minutes’ time allowance from the new boat. 
The wind was light during the race, and the water was 
smooth. Shamrock III. beat the old boat six and one- 
half mjnutes, but lost the race on time allowance. Sham- 
rock I. was favored by better wind, and had it not been 
for this it is believed that the new boat would have saved 
her time and won the race. 





Columbia Y. C., Chicago. 


CapTAIN Frep Passt, of Milwaukee, shows his fond- 
ness for the water still, although many years retired from 
active service thereon, by annually (through his com- 
pany) offering yachtsmen of Lake Michigan valuable 
trophies for competition. In 1900 he presented the Co- 
lumbia Y. C. with a magnificent silver water cooler, for 
competition in Class 2A. This trophy was won by Mr. 
F. W. Morgan’s Prairie of the Columbia Y. C. In 1901 
he presented the Columbia Y. C. with a sterling silver 
loving cup for Class 3B sloops and cutters. This cup 
was contested for on August 17 of that year, and was 
won in a heavy weather contest by Commodore J. F. 
McGime’s Eleanor II., she handily defeating such cracks 
as Vixen, Wizard and Martha III., to the surprise of all 
the wise ones. This year Capt. Pabst has, through his 
company, presented the Columbia Y. C. a most exquisite 
and beautifully etched sterling silver loving cup for com- 
petition in Class 1A sloops and cutters on July 4. 

The following Lake Michigan yachts are eligible to 
start for the Pabst cup the morning of July 4, next: 

Vencedor, the crack mahogany fin keel, owned by ex- 
Commodore Fred A. Price. Vencedor was built in 1896 
as the first yacht from the United States to defend the 
Canada cup. She was designed by Pokel and built at 
Racine for the Messrs. Berriman Brothers, Mr. E. C. 
Berriman at that time being commodore of the old 
Lincoln Park Y. C. The first races for the Canada cup 
were sailed on Lake Erie off Toledo. The Canadian Y. 
C. won three straight races. Vencedor was unquestion- 
ably the best yacht, but was under construction before 
rules for races were adopted, and the Canadians pro- 
posed rules to sail under that defeated Vencedor, and re- 
fused to sail under any other conditions. 

Vencedor won several races from Siren in fall of 
1896, and won from Vanenna at Cleveland in 1806. 
Vanenna was given a race at Milwaukee July 4, 1896, on 
account of buoys drifting away. In spring of 1897 
Vencedor was sold to Commodore Gillig, of the Larch- 
mont Y. C., of New York. She made a very creditable 
showing there. When Commodore Gillig retired from 
yachting in 1901 Mr. Fred. A. Price purchased her and 
brought her back home. Last year she was the flag 
ship of the Columbia Y. C., and won several big races, 
among them the Michigan City Cruising Race, July 4 
open regatta, cruising races to Waukegan, Holland, and 
South Haven, and one of the three match races with 
Vanenna. In match with Vanena more overconfidence 
was indulged in, the match being arranged as a flat event, 
no time allowance, and Vanenna, being much the larger, 
had a great advantage. However, this match resulted in 
bringing about two of the best yacht races ever seen on 
the Great Lakes, Vencedor winning the first race of the 
series by a few seconds. Vanenna won the second race, 
sailing the course alone, Vencedor breaking down im- 
mediately after the start, and Vanenna won the third 
race quite easily, on the last leg of course, her lofty rig 
catching the high air and driving her in ahead with a 
couple of minutes to spare. 

Siren and Vanenna were from designs of Joseph Meyer, 
and were also built at Racine in 1896. They were built 
by Columbia Y. C. members to compete in trial races 
with Vencedor of the Lincoln Park Y. C., to see which 
should represent the United States in match with Cana- 


dians, but as Lincoln Park Y. ©, decided to send 
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Vencedor without holding trial races, they did not have 
a chance at that time to show what they could do, and 
to date the three have never been in a race together, 
although they have raced two at a time on several: occa- 
sions since that time. Siren has demonstrated time and 
again that she is as good, if not better, than the others 
in light weather, but has never shown any great liking for 
heavy going. 

Vanenna claims the championship of the Great Lakes 
on series sailed last September with Vencedor. Vanenna 
was. originally built for W. R. Crawford, then of the 
Columbia Y. C., and was sold last season to Wm. 
Cameron, of the Chicago Y. C. 

Siren was originally built for a syndicate composed of 
Ildo Ramsdell, Judge Loren Collins, Robert Hayes, and 
Mr. Dyrenforth, all of the Columbia Y. C.; was after- 
ward sold to Geo. R. Peare, of the Columbia Y. C., and 
by him to her present owner, Mr. Frank J. Canty, of the 
Columbia Y. C. 

Neva is a Lake Erie product, and was undisputed 
champion there, but has never duplicated her perform- 
ances here, although she has been a strong factor in all 
races in smooth water, but the most of the time her spin- 
naker and spinnaker boom and big club topsail have been 
left ashore and over half the races she has been in have 
been sailed with small cruising mainsail instead of her 
big racing mainsail, her owners and crew being particu- 
larly fond of comfort. Such cries as “Ease her sheets, 
so can cook,” and captain yelling at crew to “Jibe over 
as wind has shifted,’ and crew telling captain to “Wait 
awhile until card or crap game we are playing is over,” 
being frequent occurrence during races. Just try to im- 
agine a winner under such circumstances. This year she 
will be placed in pink of condition and raced hard. She 
is now owned by Messrs. C. T. Bailey and F. Palmer, of 
the Columbia Y. C., who claim her to be the most com- 
fortable ever as a cruiser. If the weather on the 
morning of July 4 next happens to be light, these four 
yichts should make a magnificent struggle for this 
elegant trophy, and it is nearly a toss up as to which 
would win. If there is heavy weather, race should be be- 
tween Vencedor and Vanenna, with yacht with best crew 
given preference. Ex-Commodore Price announces that 
he has engaged the services of one of the crack eastern 
skippers for the season, and that he intends doing all he 
possibly can to capture the time prizes for A Classes and 
prizes for Class Ar. 

Vencedor, with new hollow mast, boom and gaff and 
new racing mainsail, will undoubtedly be in front at the 
finish on most occasions, Commodore Price being particu- 
larly anxious to regain championship of Lake Michigan 
—in fact of the Great Lakes—the coming season. 

It is hoped by all yachtsmen that these four are brought 
together in the Columbia Y. C.’s eleventh annual Michi- 
g:n City race, to be held June 13 next. Such a race 
would indeed be a rare treat for the spectators. 

It ‘is hardly probable that any Lake Erie or Lake 
Ontario yachts of this class will be here to compete on 
this date, as it is too early in the season to entice them 
this far from home. 

These are the giant sloops and cutters of the Great 
Lakes, being the largest fresh water craft of this style 
or rig in the world, and embracing some of the finest 
yachts of the world in the class, all four being cham- 
pions of the class in different years. Neva of Lake Erie; 
Vencedor of the Great Lakes in 1896 and 1901; Siren in 
1898 and 1899, and Vanenna in 1897 and 1902, the three 
latter having defeated one another on several occasions. 
This lends enchantment to the coming season’s contests. 

Vencedor is being fitted with complete sets of hollow 
spars and new suit racing canvas. 

Siren, not to be outdone, will have new racing suit and 
entire rebuild, and be placed in best possible condition. 
Owners are already selecting crew, and expect to have 
her in her old time form for season’s contests. 

Et. Be 


Endurance Races for Motor Launches. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Narragansett 
Bay Y. R. A. to hold endurance races for power boats. 
The idea is a good one, and should prove a real and 
valuable test of the motors and the boats themselves. The 
plan has much to recommend it. 

“There are so many possibilities of mishap to motors 
in the sailing of launches that a straight race is of little 
value in determining the relative merits of the various 
boats and their engines. Even a fairly well behaved boat 
is apt to become stalled in the midst of a race by a minute 
or two of crankiness on the part of the motor, and no- 
toriously uncertain motors have been known to work to 
a charm in a most unexpected way and win out without 
trouble. 

Under the arrangements planned for the proposed en- 
durance race, all these uneven conditions will be taken 
into account, and the running qualities of the engines will 
be scored as well as the speed attained and the time made 
in reaching the finish. Each launch will have a scorer 
aboard to keep tally on the amount of attention required 
by the motor and a limit of three minutes will be allowed 
as the total time that an engine may be stopped during 
the race. 

_ The start will be made some distance above the start 
ing line to give opportunity to warm up the engines. As 
the launches come to this point a gun will be fired and all 
engines will be stopped. The starting gun will be fired 
a minute or so later and the scoring will then begin. 

The run will be of about an hour’s duration, and any 
boat whose engine is stopped for more than three minutes 
during that time will be disqualified. This will count the 
same, whether the time lost is in one stop or in two or 
three, the total time of which amounts to more than three 
minutes. A one minute stop will count one point against 
the boat; two minutes, two points, and three minutes, 
three points.’ 

The boats will be classified according to size and power, 
and everything being equal, the first boat in will win. 
There will be a time limit on the race, however, so ar- 
ranged that the motors will have to be pushed to a fair 
speed, and no wily skipper can loaf along in order to 
coax an uncertain engine into a semblance of good be- 
havior, and thus dodge the possibility of scoring the los: 
ing points on account of time stopped.” aa 
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Winner of Third Prize in “Forest and Stream” Cruising 
Competition, 


BY WILLIAM LAMBERT BARNARD, BOSTON, MASS. 


I am, alas, a “charity sailor’—not having a boat 
of mine own I am dependent upon friends for my 
cruises. Some times I am able to do something for 
them. Thus it was in the present case. 

The Armorel’s owner wished to have her at Port- 
land, Maine, when his vacation began, but could not 
find the time to take her down from Marblehead 
himself. So 1 charitably agreed to sail her down 
for him and he in turn charitably said that if I would 
have her there on time I could use her for a little 
cruise beforehand. Our final arrangements provided 
that he and a friend would sail her from Marble- 
head to Gloucester one Saturday afternoon, that I 
should join them early Sunday morning and then they 
would sail with me as far as we could get that day, 


when they would return to Boston and strenuous 
life while I continued on my way with the Armorel 
and Albert, the boy. This arrangement was carried 


out to the letter. 

The Armorel is a a2iit. knockabout and was 
designed by Mr. Arthur Binney, and built by. the 
Lawley & Son Corporation in 1895. She was origin- 
ally known as the Sally. She has rather more free- 
board than is customary with boats of her length, 
but owing to the fact that her waterline is painted 
quite high she appears to have only the usua! height 
of side. Her ends, which are moderate for these days, 
are sharp and so well balanced that she is very easy 
and dry in a seaway. 

She is 31ft. over all, 21ft. on the waterline, 7ft. 11in. 
extreme beam, and draws sft. when in cruising trim. 
She has about 4ft. gin. headroom under a low cabin 
trunk with a very flat roof. There is a hatch in the 
deck forward of the mast. 





ARMOREL, 


The cockpit which is self bailing is roomy and 
comfortable. From it you enter the cabin. On 
either side of the companionway is a hanging locker. 
The floor is 2ft. 6in. wide between the transoms which 
are nearly 2ft. wide and have very comfortable cush- 
ions. The transom tops are hinged to lift and beneath 
each is a large stowage space for bottled and tinned 
goods. 

At the forward end of each transom is a buffet with 
a locker behind and drawers beneath it. These draw- 
ers have a novel feature, an idea of the owner—a 
tin box with hinged lid was made to fit inside each 
drawer so that everything stowed therein might be 
kept dry. It is extremely “comfy” to have one’s 
linen, socks, towels, and bread always free from 
dampness. 

On the port buffet a large lamp and an ash tray are 
securely fastened. Over the lamp, in the cabin top, is 
a brass ventilator which when opened carries off the 
heat from the lamp. It can be closed and made water 
tight by simply turning the flat brass top. Above the 
starboard buffet are the ship’s clock, aneroid barom- 
eter, and thermometer. Back of each transom is a net 
for clothing, toilet articles, etc., etc. 

Access is had to a large lazerette beneath the cock- 
pit by removing the companionway ladder. In this 
lazerette are kept the three spare anchors and rodes, 
spare rope, oilers, rubber boots, etc. 

The blankets, which have been converted into 
sleeping bags by folding them and sewing them across 
the foot and two-thirds of the way up the side, when 
not in use are folded and rolled up in a waterproof 
cloth so that they keep remarkably dry. 

Forward of the starboard buffet is the stove space 
which is a sort of cuddy of galvanized sheet iron. In 
it are two brass Primus stoves. There is a brass 
plate in the deck above them which can be removed 
and a ventilator screwed in to carry off the surplus 
heat. This stove cuddy has doors which can be shut 
—then anything hung in front of them can be well 
dried out. This furnishes a convenjent method of dry- 
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ing socks, underwear, dish towels, etc., after sun- 
down or during wet weather. 

Forward of the stoves is a narrow bunk (with an air 
cushion) just far enough below the deck to admit of 
one’s turning over when lying thereon. Opposite the 
stove space is an ice-chest with a capacity of 150 Ibs. 
This amount of ice, when wrapped in a cloth, will 
last three or four days. The drip from the ice drains 
into a ‘small tank which can be removed and emptied 
—a daily task. Or better still, the drip can be used 
when washing dishes and silver, thus reducing the de- 
mand on the supply of drinking water. Forward of the 
ice-chest is a locker for such things as coffee, sugar, 
salt, pepper, cereals, plates and tableware. Still fur- 
ther forward are hooks and lanterns, dust pan and 
brush, ete., and here are stowed the jibs and spin- 
naker, each in its separate canvas bag. 

Fresh water is carried in a wooden breaker which is 
stowed beneath one of the seats in the cockpit. It 
has a faucet so that the water is easily drawn off and 
it holds enough to answer all the cooking, drinking 
and washing needs of two men for three days. A box 
for vegetables, stops, light gear and tackle, and a pail 
stow away under the other seat. At the aft end of the 
cockpit are small doors on either side of the rudder- 
post—these doors give access to small lockers where 
are kept kerosene, metal polish, paint, varnish and 
tar. 

She has 580 square feet of sail in mainsail and jib. 
Sunday, July 27, 1902——Got underway at 8:15 A.M. 
with a light south south-west wind. Beat slowly down 
Gloucester harbor to the buoy off Eastern Point, over- 
taking and passing a small yawl with a clipper bow— 
the Keren, if I remember aright—and then squared 
away for “the Londoner” off Thatcher's Island. The 
wind was rather soft but we got along fairly well and 
pulled steadily away from the yawl. Armorel’s spin- 
naker boom does not have jaws—they have such a 
heavy clumsy look. Instead a becket is made by the 
passing of a light line through a hole in the heel of 
the spar splicing it back onto itself. As the old one 
had disappeared I occupied myself for a few minutes 
by splicing in a new becket. 

We had the two lights on Thatcher’s abeam at 10:10 
A.M. and a few minutes later set the spinnaker. This 
bit of “muslin” is of no mean size, having a hoist of 
some 2sft. with a 24ft. spinnaker pole. . the sail 
was hoisted we snapped its clew to the tip of the spin, 
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naker pole, ran that out to port and passing the bec- 
ket around the mast, thrust the heel of the boom 
through the becket. We also stuffed a bit of canvas 
between the mast and boom to prevent chafing. 
When the spinnaker was sheeted home and its tack 
taken down to the bitts it added a good bit to our 
speed. All this takes time in the telling but was a 
short task and had been easily accomplished some 
minutes before we had Straitsmouth Light, (Rock- 
port) abeam at 10:20 A.M. 

Our course was now N. %E., to take us just inside 
the Isles of Shoals, and the wind was a couple of 
points off our port quarter. We wallowed along 
through the long, easy roll at a good, steady gait, con- 
stantly drawing away from the yaw! and slowly over- 
hauling a craft ahead; which was steering about the 
same course as we were. The day was warm. but not 
hot—the sun only showed occasionally—inside of us 
up Newburyport way the weather looked rainy. On this 
run the owner brought out a jar of prunes and insist- 
ed upon our eating some of them. It did not take 
much urging to persuade us to fall in with his wishes, 
and I mention the fact merely because we found the 
prunes of value medicinally—they are a slight laxative 
and offset the effects of amateur cookery and the salt 
air. 

The craft ahead of us was caught up with as we 
passed the whistling buoy south of “the shoals”—she 
proved to be the Reynard. I suppose her crew attri- 
buted our superior speed to our large spinnaker—they 
had their jib poled out, but, of course, it was not as 
effective as our “merrie muslin.” The Reynard now 
held more to the westward and was evidently running 
for Portsmouth. 

We had the Isles of Shoals abeam, to starboard, 
just before two o’clock. The wind had pricked on a 
bit and we had taken on quite a turn of speed. The 
yaw! was hull down and hard to see. The light air 
hardly suited her rig and large displacement. 

As we ran on for York River the breeze took on 
more and more, reaching a quite respectable velocity 
and backing until we were running a bit the win 
We held on, however, not wishing to take in the spin- 
naker until we reached York and being too lazy to 
shift it over to But it finally had to come 
down at 3:30 P.M., just as we were passing inshore 
of Stone’s Rock Spindle. The shore thereabouts is 
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ing place—save at Brave Boat harbor. The country is 
fairly flat while in the distance Agamenticus Mountain 
rises sheer out of the plain. It resembles a large 
sugar loaf and is quite a prominent land mark. Soon 
after passing Stone’s Rock we reached York River 
and ran up it on the last of the flood: We anchored 
at the first turn in the river, well in toward the apex 
of the angle and out of the current ‘which sweeps with 
great force around the bend. All the other boats 
that we saw at York Harbor swung to the tide, but 
the Armorel kept her nose to the wind throughout 
our stay. 

The owner and his friend left us soon after the main- 
sail was furled—giving us final directions as to the 
rendezvous at Portland. 

July 28.—Up at six o’clock and had breakfast half 
an hour later. The morning was beautifully clear and 
crisp with a strong S.S.W. wind. We dallied over 
grub and the subsequent cleaning up so that it was 
7:40 when we got our anchor. We had taken down a 
single reef in the mainsail as the wind came off the 
shore in fierce gusts. When reefing I always roll up 
the slack of the sail instead of merely knotting the 
points around the bunt. This gives a -neater look to 
the reef and makes the sail set better over it. I also 
take pains to pass a gasket through the reef cringle 
and around the boom, tying it tignt so that if the 
pennant stretches the last reef points will not tear the 
sail. The reef was a needless precaution and under re- 
duced canvas we were rather slow about getting out 
of the river. I soon ached to shake it out and did so 
the minute that we were well out of the ebb from the 
river, and then, after getting the mainsail well sway- 
ed up, made the course N.E. 4% E. for Cape Porpoise. 

The wind offshore was rather light and as our 
course was so nearly dead to leeward we felt almost 
becalmed. Should have set the spinnaker at once, but 
the breeze looked as though it might shift any min- 
ute so I waited until it should give indications of 
steadiness. 


We passed Cape Neddick Light at 8:43. The light- 
house is on a small “nubble” just off the mainland. 
The wind had backed by this time a full point and had 
hardened a bit so I dove below and got the spinnaker 
out of its bag. I sent the “fairy fabric” aloft in stops, 
swung the boom out to port, ran aft with the sheet 
and made it fast, and then broke her out by hauling 
down on the tack. I found this the easiest and quick- 
est way to set such a large spinnaker when doing it 
alone. It drew nicely for half an hour, but then the 
wind dropped and became so variable that the spin- 
naker had to be dowsed. 

The breeze continued very light and shifty for some 
time, amounting to little more than a series of cats- 
paws, which varied in direction all the way from S. 
by W. to N.W. We did not lose steerage way, but 
were engaged in a series of ladylike jibes for the best 
part of an hour. Finally at 10:30 we caught a nice 
W.N.W. air. 

At eleven o’clock we met a tug with a barge in tow 
bound to the westward. The next incident occurred a 
half hour later when we set the Kay taffrail long. 
This was a pretty toy and a valuable one as well. 
(The day before we had towed it for several hours 
during which time it overran a fourth of one knot— 
or an error of less than one per cent.) Soon after 
setting the log we met the schooner yacht Redskin 
III. beating to the westward. She is about as home- 
ly a sled as ever I saw. Her owners came out this 
summer in an open letter to a Boston paper and re- 
sentfully bewailed the fact that she is commonly con- 
sidered a freak. As they strenuously objected to her 
being called by such a name I won't call her anything, 
but I know a chap who had the misfortune to be 
anchored near her one night and he could not sleep 
a wink, she made so much noice pounding the small 
sea with her long flat bow. 

We came up with Goat Island Light (Cape Por- 
poise) just before noon. There the wind came straight 
offshore with some weight so that Armorel took a 
comfortable list and did some pretty sailing. But as 
we drew away from the shore the breeze lightened 
again. However, when we looked at the log it had 
registered 5'4 miles for an hour’s run. 

As we drew up to Wood Island there seemed to be 
iess and less air so that we felt that the light- 
house would never be abeam. In fact the prospects of 
having wind enough to carry us to Portland, seventeen 
miles away, before late that night, seemed so remote 
that we debated whether or not we should run in be- 
hind Wood Island and anchor. But as it was then 
only 1:37 P.M. we decided to keep on and trust to 
luck for more wind. 

The run across to Richmond Island in the hot sun 
was very tedious. We had again set the spinnaker 
to port and made better time than we realized for 
we had the Red Whistler, south of Cape Elizabeth, 
abeam at 3:26. We passed halfway inside of Taylor’s 
Reef can buoy and took. in the spinnaker as we 
brought the Cape Elizabeth lights abeam. The day 
boat down from Boston passed us at this point. 

The wind now came off the land in wholesail quant- 
ities so that the Armorel put her lee rail awash and 
walked up the harbor right cleverly. We cut the 
can on Trundy’s Reef and passed in by Portland head 
and the new fortifications at 4:31. Then reaching 
between Cushing and House Islands we arrived at the 
Peakes Island anchorage (Portland Harbor) at 4:55, 
took a look around for a good berth and anchored ten 
minutes later. 

We took our breaker ashore to be refilled and found 
a place where any quantity of ice water could be had 
for the drawing—talk about luxury. 

Peakes island is a popular but rather cheap sum- 
mer resort. I’ll say this for it though—we would get 
the best of everything at the shops for very moderate 
prices. For supper we indulged in fresh raspberries 
and thick cream. 

During the night I heard a hail and turning out in 
my pajamas -found that the tide had turned and that 
as we swung to it we were in altogether too close 
proximity to the bowsprit of the famous old 4oft. 
(LLW.L.) cutter Gorilla. The weight of her chain had 
kept her from swinging far from her anchor, but the 
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tide took us pretty well out to the end of our manila 
warp.. Then too it was pretty near low water, so that 


we had an extra two fathoms of rode to deal with. I © 


shortened up as much as I cared to, but soon saw that 
that would not get us out of the impending pickle, so 
roused in the warp smartly and, as the anchor broke 
out easily, got way enough on her to forge ahead and 
sheer enough to starboard to get a better berth. 

Tuesday, July 29—The morning was as “hot as the 
hinges” without a breath of air to temper the sun’s 
rays. The thermometer registered 84° in the cabin at 
10:30 and on deck the temperature was, of course, 
much higher. - I was, however, grateful for the heat as 
the summer had been stupidly cold, rainy and dis- 
agreeable. Sent the boy ashore for some provisions 
and while he was gone nearly broke my backbone try- 
ing to go below without opening the companionway 
slide. Just as I was crouching on the companionway 
ladder preparatory to ducking under the slide a steam- 
cr went by and by her swell gave Armorel such a 
lurch that I was thrown off my feet. In my fall I 
struck my spine, at the base of my neck, against the 
slide, which felled me like a log. Well, it taught me not 
to be too lazy to push the slide back. 

Just before half after eleven o’clock a light E. by S. 
breeze sprang up. We were soon underway and stood 
out between Peakes and the Diamond islands. The 
channel is narrow, on a slight curve and we had a head 
tide. Could not lay our course’ through but made it 
in two long starboard tacks and one little port hitch 
across the channel. 

Ahead of us was the knockabout Thistle, a boat of our 
class, but newer and more of a racer. We determined 
to trim her if we could, so worked our sheets for all 
we were worth. We managed to keep the jib full and 
drawing well and still gave it considerable sheet so 
that it had quite a lift to it. I find this takes a boat up 
the wind faster than does flattening the sheets and try- 
ing to point too high. Albert could not be persuaded 
to see it in the true light. so I had to take the tib 
sheet into my own hand. We soon began to pull the 
Thistle back. 

As we crossed Hussey’s Sound the wind came more 
S.E. so that we were able to ease our sheets a good 
bit. As we drew up on the Thistle she held well to 
weather of her course and inside of black buoy number 
eleven, north of Long Island. I suppose the idea was 
to drive us off and make us attempt to force a lee 
passage, but it was no go. We forged up on her wea- 
ther quarter, hung there a moment and then by rous- 
ing in our mainsheet jumped into her wind and walked 
ahead. After that we drew steadily away from her. 

Our course was about N.E. by E. along the norther- 
ly or inner side of Long Island for two miles, leav- 
ing the buoys on the Channel Rocks to port. This 
brought us to Chandler’s Cove, a-pretty bight formed 
by Little and Great Chebeag and Long _ islands. 
There are ten fathoms in the cove and as it is nearly 
landlocked it makes a fine young harbor—three quar- 
ters of a mile in diameter. Entering the cove we 
pinned in our sheets and fetched through on the star- 
board tack, leaving Deer Point buoy just to port. 
Then eased away again and ran along E.N.E. up be- 
tween the Great Chebeag and Hope Island. This 
passage is less than three-eighths of a mile wide. We 
had a slight head tide and the wind was extremely 
dainty, but by hugging the Hope Island side we got 
over the bottom at a decent gait. We invariably found 
more air close to the lee shore of those islands than 
there was two hundred yards out. 

Just beyond Hope was a smaller island which we knew 
from its look must be Sandy Island before we even 
looked up its name. It is rather an oddity for that region 
as it has no trees or rocks upon it. To N.E. of this 
island is a black spar buoy which we left to starboard and 
hauling to E. % N. left Little Bang’s I. to port and ran 
for the spar off Stave I. ledge. This reads like a chron- 
icle of islands—well so must any record of a trip in 
Casco Bay. They are so thick that you find it hard not 
to butt into one while dodging another. 

Stave I. ledge runs off N.E. from the island of that 
name and typifies the striking geologic formation of the 
region—the islands are all comparatively long and narrow 
and extend in a N.E. and S.W. direction as regularly as 
if laid off with parallel rulers. When up with the spar 
buoy we hauled our wind a bit and reached across Broad 
Sound for the end of Haskell Island—two and one-quar- 
ter miles away, S.E. by E. This reach was rather slow 
work, the breeze being in very delicate health. On our 
way over we passed inside of Eagle I., which is small, 
high, rocky and thickly wooded and is owned by the 
Arctic enthusiast, Lieut. Peary, U. S. N. 

On reaching, Haskell Island. we found quite a gut be- 
tween it and Haddock Rock on the southwest and Little 
Mark I. on the southeast. The latter is treeless and is 
made prominent by a white-washed stone monument 
about thirty feet high. The gut was well buoyed, but we 
had to fight to get through against the current. After 
rounding the end of Haskell we started to cross the 
mouth of Merriconeag Sound, but the wind failed utterly, 
leaving us to slat gently on a very quiet sea. This was 
all very well for a while, but as it threatened to become 
monotonous I jumped into the dinghy at 2.15 and started 
a white ash breeze. Once I got the Armorel started she 
towed nicely for half a mile when we picked up a light 
air, which made off of Haskell’s so ran up the sound 
to the easterly entrance to Pott’s Harbor. This entrance 
is very crooked and is more or less of a tide race, but 
with a fair current and light breeze we worked through 
it nicely and anchored off the steamer landing, in four 
fathoms, at 3.20 P. M. Soon after we had laced the 
cover on the mainsail the breeze quit work for the day— 
we could see the Thistle becalmed out in Broad Sound 
all the rest of the afternoon. 

Pott’s Harbor lies between Potts and Basin points 
which extend like arms from the shoulders of Harps- 
well Neck. It is protected from the open sea by Has- 
kell I., several ledges, the Thrumb Cap, Upper Flag, 
Little Birch, and Horse islands. 

Went ashore with Albert to the Merriconeag House 
for dinner and found some southern acquaintances there, 
so took them aboard in the evening and showed them 
the ship. 


Wednesday, July 30—A beautifully clear, cool day. 
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Had a fine plunge before breakfast—the water was icy. 
After giving our friends a spin in the early forenoon 
we cleared at 10.30 with a rattling east wind. It came 
along with some wicked puffs so that wholesail was 
perhaps a bit too much, but she lugged it, so we did not 
reef. She steered easily, even in the worst puffs, with 
just enough weather helm to make her handle well. We 
beat out the east way, with fair tide, in several short 
hitches—were thankful she was so quick in stays and 
so speedy in gathering way—in fact she never seemed to 
slow down, but shot around from one tack to the other 
as if eager to show her ability. 


ARMOREL, 


Reached down Merriconeag Sound to the red spar on 
Turnip I. ledge and then flattening in gave her a good 
full for the climb to windward. Here the Armorel 
showed us what a grand sea boat she is. The wind across 
the current had kicked up a nasty, short, criss-cross sea; 
and as we had, as I have said, a bit too much sail she 
had her lee rail under. But she bucketed her way up 
the wind in fine shape, keeping her feet well, and going 
over the seas handsomely. Now and then she threw 
some spray aft to the cock-pit—not much—just enough 
to make it exhilarating. 

While we were working along I went forward to see 
that the anchor lashings were secure. We carried the 
hook always with stock in place and flat on. deck, one 
arm erect and the other down over the bow—it fitted the 
curve of the stem quite well. A strop around the crown 
and stemhead held the anchor securely in place and 
the rode was led direct from the ring to the bitts and be- 
layed with two half hitches. Armorel was jumping con- 
siderable, so that while making sure that the strop was 
properly knotted I crouched on all fours, of course she 
could not resist the temptation to stick her nose through 
cone green sea and wet me down. She did it and gave me 
“fisherman’s luck,” but I was used to that. 

After a hitch out to sea we stood in towards Jaquish I. 
and then turned to weather in short hitches in to the 
Pond I. ledges, over to Saddleback, in to the Middle 
Ground, which was just awash, then over to Ragged 
Island. We were working across the chart diagonally 
and somehow or other the islands were hard to place— 
it seemed as if we must be further to the S.E. than we 
really were—but by taking cross bearings we located 
ourselves aright. When Ragged I. bore east, distant one- 
quarter of a mile, we tacked to port and starting our 
sheets laid her head N.E. by N. to run up between Cedar 
Ledge and Blacksnake Ledge. The name of the latter 
is particularly appropriate. Two Bush Ledge (really an 
island) and the Elm islands were left to starboard—this 
was the only proper course. 

We were now entering Quohog Bay—a sort of fjord, 
four and a half miles long and less than a half mile wide. 
Its head opens out into a most beautiful sheet of water 
with several little gems of islands and innumerable en- 
chanting little coves. Midway, and for about half its 
length, the bay is split into two passages by Pole Island 
and the north and south ledges. This island is narrow, 
thickly wooded, with very steep sides and is about sixty 
feet high. The passages on either side of it have -an 
average breadth each of less than 250 yards. As the 
sides of the bay, like those of Pole I., are high the wind 
generally abandons its true direction and draws up or 
down the bay; it did so this time and we had to beat in. 
We went up the east channel and got a glimpse back of 
Yarmouth Island into Ridley’s Cove, which furnishes 
another entrance to the bay from the sea. 

After passing the north (Pole I.) ledge we left Centre 
and Snow’s islands to port (turning sharp to starboard) 
and slowly worked up into a bight among some half 
dozen tiny islands, finally anchoring at 1.38 P. M. at a 
spot where the chart shows thirteen feet at mean low 
water. 

I had long heard the beauties of this place sung by my 
friends, but scarcely credited their poetic accounts of it. 
I had been a doubting Thomas until I saw the reality 


when I could only sit and gape wonderstruck at the land- 
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scape. There we were with land within a hundred yards 
in every direction, no sign of a definite way in or out, 
the water like a mill pond and as clear as crystal, and 
apparently surrounded by the forest primeval. Through 
a vista between two diminutive isles we could see a 
small clearing with a neat, old-fashioned white farm 


house—the only building in sight save for a weather i Le 

: , ; ; os 
beaten fishing shanty on a near-by point. Not a beach in ey : m 
view, the rocks rose straight out of the water six or ee ij i 
eight feet and the trees grew on their very edges. The vy ik } : } 
only landing was a sloping rock with a path leading Les rf . | 
away among the pines. Now and then we heard the 5s | 


whirring of a mowing machine at some distant field, but 
could see no signs of a farm in the direction whence 
the sound came. The whole effect was supremely restful 
and dreamy. 

When I had had my fill of gazing I took the tender to 
do a bit of exploring. I would row up a cove and when 
I thought I had exhausted its beauties a bend would open 
out a new bit of enchanted land. All the while I could 
hear no sound but those of the forest and the drops from 
my oars and see nothing but water, rocks, trees and sky. 
At what I had supposed to be the head of one cove I 
found a small steep rapid leading into still another. I 
shot down through the rapid and then landed on some 
shelving rocks. Near at hand was a stretch of black 
mud—by hopping from rock to rock over this area I 
traversed it and on my return picked up half a bucketful 
of clams which lay on the surface in surprising profusion. 

On getting back to the dinghy I sct out to return to the 
Armorel. I had much difficulty in rowing up the rapid, 
but by putting my back to the work finally got through. 
This rapid is rather peculiar so I will describe it. It is 
about twenty feet wide and only forty long, in which 
distance the water dropped more than a foot. It is 
caused by the fact that when the flood tide sets up the 
outer cove the level of the water rises faster there than 
in the inner cove because the latter is supplied only 
through this narrow sort of gut. The result is that the 
water simply falls in. At high tide the level of the water 
in both coves becomes the same. Then when the tide 
ebbs the outer cove empties quicker than the inner one, 
so that the waiter tumbles over itself to get out. It is a 
reversible rapid, good either side out and warranted not 
to wear, tear or fade. 

Once back to the Armorel I rinsed the clams in a 
bucket of salt water and then went in for a swim myself. 
The water proved to be delightfully warm, so that I 
stayed in for some time. Then I climbed out and lay 
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fuli length on the deck and had a jolly good sun bath. sae 1 58 \' 
Having dressed I went ashore in the dinghy to make ji i@ , ay a \ 

repairs. When rowing up one of the coves I had been so th f Ay 

occupied in admiring the scenery that I failed to observe { y 


where I was going, so ran plump into a rock, smashing a 
hole in her bow just above the water line. She was a 
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fine little boat, light, easy to row or tow, and of consider- } aa | ie ; 3 
able carryig capacity, but altogether too flimsy for a ie | t 1 —) 3 2 <° 
Maine trip, being built, canoe fashion, of very thin cedar | \! fi} 3 r.*4 3¢ r 
planking covered with canvas painted white. Reaching I g@ur Fé 
shore I pulled her out on the rocks, melted some tar in fi # | 35s Sag 
a big spoon and ran it into the hole. Then I took two Ih 44 i | o. Zaents?t 
thicknesses of linen soaked in varnish and fastened them 1: ‘ = - res ia yas 
on with some liquid fish glue. The patch was a bit un- et: tT =e ; yrs! | ; § :i}:: : cai 
sightly but made her perfectly tight. Incidentally the ; ee , | ens *<sS4S< 
accident emphasized the advantage of carrying a small i ert 3 ~; ——--— +++ = t : 


stock of tar, white lead, glue, etc. 

That night we had a grand feast on clam bouillon, 
steamed clams with melted butter, etc. We two fellows 
devoured the half bucketful of clams and sighed for more. 
Put the mosquito netting over the main companionway 
and fore hatch for the night, but did not hear a mosquito. | 

I must mention an experience which Albert had with | 
one of the Primus stoves while I was ashore repairing | 
the tender. When the alcohol burnt out and he started | 
to pump, he forgot to close the air-valve and so was soon | 
pumping kerosene, instead of gas, out of the jet. It all 
blazed up and completely rattled him. There was no 
danger since the stove sits inside of a galvanized iron 
cuddy, but he valiantly grasped it and rushing on deck 
thrust the whole business overboard. He put out the fire 
but I had to take the whole stove to pieces and clean it 
before I could make it work once more. 

Before turning in for the night we took a row looking 
in to Brickyard and Rich’s coves and landing on one of 
the islands—it was about eighty feet long by forty feet 
wide, and like all the others, was thickly wooded. The 
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only signs of life we saw during our row were a few 7T q 

dories moored in the cove south of Rich’s and a few | \ | | | 33 

shanties on the shore where there was a small clearing in \ || +3 

which a cow grazed contentedly. No one was about. t | 5 | 
/ 





Finally we saw a man sculling down the bay—this strange 
sight made us feel like Robinson Crusoes discovering 
Friday’s footprints. We did not get within hailing dis- 
tance of the apparition. 










up to the shore before tacking ship. Like all the shore 
in the vicinity it was very bold—all the way down the 
channel we stood right up to within a few feet of the 
rocks before coming about. 

I have not mentioned the fact that Quohog Bay extends 
up into the heart of Sabascodegan Island. The latter 
which has a total length and breadth of six by three miles 
is so indented by coves, etc., that it has a coastline of 
some fifty-four miles. 

To resume my narrative, beating out the west passage 
we saw more signs of the human race and actually beheld 
aman and woman. We waved them a hearty good morn- 
ing which, after some hesitation, they returned in most 
reluctant manner. This channel, like the one east of 
Poie L., is narrow but deep, the soundings running from 
eleven and a half to six and a half fathoms. 

’ Opposite the foot of Pole I., and to the west, there is 
a broad cove. Its entrance, between a ledge and the 
shore, is very narrow, but once inside it is a fine anchor- 
age having four fathoms in the middle and from ten to 
twelve feet close up to the shore. It ought to be a good 


Thursday, July 31—The morning dawned bright and =; iene th nef ———— ——# = 

still. After a delicious breakfast of plums, grape-nuts / I | > 

with cream, scrambled eggs and toast, we got under way ed // | . 

at 7.57 A. M. There was almost no wind, so that we » | P Hf | | 3 

had to tow out the bight. When south of Snow’s I. we i E // }{ . 

picked up a light air which blew straight up the bay. x | e135 iE Z/ i | é 

We decided to go out by the west passage so as to have ie 7. |8 — if 

seen the whole bay. Stood past Centre I. and ran right i || Lz if 

x 
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place to be overnight when intending to make an early 
morning start. 

As we went out we left the south (Pole I.) ledge to 
port. There is a break in the middle of this reef giving 
a chance to cut through from the west to the east channel 
if occasion arises—the gap is narrow but carries fifteen 
feet of water. 

When down between Long Point and the Yarmouth 
I. ledges, and out from the steep shores of the bay, the 
wind veered a little, allowing us to make a long and short 
hitch out to Yellow Rock, where we passed a native fish- 
erman in a lobster boat with a loose-footed spritsail and 
exchanged greetings with him. The breeze was light but 
took us out by Blacksnake ledge and Ragged I. at 10:20, 
when we made our course W.S.W. % W., which we 
could just lie with sheets slightly eased. The sea was 
smooth, but was breaking rather heavily on Round Rock 
and the Middle Ground. 

Passing Jaquish Island at 10.55, we held on out to sea, 
going between Mark I. ledge buoy and the spindle on 
Drunker’s ledge. The lighthouse on Halfway Rock—two 
and a half miles outside of our course—was in plain 
sight. There was a strong current setting out of Broad 
Sound causing a steep little sea. The edges of this cur- 
rent were very plainly marked, as the volume of water 
running out did not seem to mingle with the rest of the 
sea—it was perhaps five hundred yards across the broken 
water. It set us to windward very handily so that before 
reaching Inner Green Island we were able to start our 
sheets. 

Ten minues before noon we passed between Jewell’s 
and Inner Green islands. The sea was still very smooth, 
but the wind (S. to E.) had taken on strength. We had 
a beam reach, with sheets checked, across the mouth of 
Luckse’s Sound. It was a delightful bit of sailing—the 
sun warm and the atmosphere very clear. My favorite 
seat when steering is to leeward, so that I can look ahead 
under the mainboom and keep an eye on the jib to be 
sure it is drawing well. This seat also, by bringing me 
nearer the water, adds to the charm. We had a small 
strip of sheet brass which we tucked in between the rud- 
der post cap and the tiller arms, and by this means held 
the tiller at any desired vertical angle. This took the 
weight of the tiller off of one’s arm and yet allowed of 
shifting it readily to any comfortable height. (A bight 
of the mainsheet would answer in place of the brass 
strip.) We romped along over to Overset Island, cover- 
ing the three and a half miles in thirty-three minutes. 

We bucked the tide up Hussey’s Sound to the Pump- 
kin Nob, which we rounded at 12.31 P. M., and then 
could just fetch the Government wharf on Little Dia- 
mond Island on our way between the Diamond and 
Peakes islands. The wind was very fresh from the 
S.S.W. and came tearing through the islands in wicked 
puffs. We could just fetch along the weather side of the 
channel and had our hands full, for we could not luff to 
the puffs owing to the shoal water close to windward; 
on the other hand we did not wish to work off to leeward, 
as that would mean stemming the full strength of the 
head tide. So we “gave it to her,” only letting the sheets 
run in the worst puffs, regular “williwaws,” to quote 
Capt. Slocum of the world renowed Spray. 

When up with the Government wharf we made a few 
short hitches and then stood in to the Peakes I. anchor- 
age where we dropped our hook, in four fathoms, at 
12.55 P. M. We were careful to pick out a berth outside 
and to weather of the fleet. We wanted to keep out of 
the ruck. It was a wise decision—during the afternoon 
we witnessed series of mishaps among the boats inshore 
of us. Several new comers fouled boats already anchored 
—one fifty-foot sloop in trying to cut across the bow of a 
small knockabout caught the outhaul block of her main 
reefing gear on the latter’s jib stay and walked away with 
her bodily, ground tackle and all. Several other laugh- 
able mishaps occurred before nightfall, and I for one 
“allow” that many a man envied my secluded berth out- 
side the bunch. 

During the afternoon Albert went up to Portland, via 
the steamboat, to get our mail. I put in the time going 
over the deck with some cold tar which I paid into the 
seams wherever it was needed. 

Friday, August 4.—It blew very fresh during the night 
and in the morning we got sail on her about ten o’clock 
and tore up to the city, picking up the cutter Sirroco’s 
mooring, in eight feet of water, opposite the Portland 
Yacht Club, at 10.20. The rest of the day was spent in 
a general overhauling and airing, washing the deck, the 
top of the cabin trunk, and the cock-pit, polishing the 
brass work and picking up the cabin. By turning the 
ventilator over the stoves to windward we forced a fine 
draught of air through the cabin. 

1 want to add that we received every kind of hos- 
pitable aid at the Portland Yacht Club. They are always 
courteous to visiting yachtsmen and will receive and hold 
their mail. 

I had to leave the boat before the owner arrived, and 
as I trained up to Boston I could not help feeling that 
charity is the noblest work of man, especially if it takes 
the form of giving a chap a charity cruise. Vale! Vale! 


A double launching took place at Morris Heights on 
Saturday, April 11. The two boats that were launched 
were the high speed steam yachts Velthra and Levanter. 
The former was built for Mr. S. Parker Bremer, of Bos- 
ton. She is rioft. over all, 1o4ft. waterline, 14ft. breadth 
and 4ft. draft. Velthra is of wood construction, and is 
double planked and is similar in design to Niagara IV., 
Mr. Howard Gould’s new steam yacht. Her engines are 
of large horsepower, and it is expected that she will do 
better than twenty-three miles an hour. She is lighted 
throughout by electricity, and will carry a crew of six 
men. The owner’s quarters are commodious and all the 
fittings are of mahogany. 

Levanter was built for Mr. Alfred Marshall, of New 
York City. She is also of wood construction and double 
planked. Levanter is goft. over all, 84ft. waterline, roft. 


6in. breadth and 3ft. 8in. draft. Levanter will be fitted ° 


and equipped in very much the same manner as Velthra, 
only on a slightly smaller scale. She will have a guar- 
anteed speed of twenty miles. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Strzam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the peper, 
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A Shoal Draft Auxiliary Schooner. 


In 1899 Mr. B. B. Crowninshield received an order 
for a 7oft. waterline cruising schooner. The prospec- 
tive owner was to use the boat in southern waters, and 
in consequence it was essential that she should not 
draw over 3ft. of water with the centerboard hoisted. 
To turn out a boat of 7oft. waterline length with only 
3it. draft that would be safe and able at sea, was con- 
siderable of an undertaking. Mr. Crowninshield dealt 
with the problem in a very intelligent manner, and 
he designed a boat that not only met all the owner’s 
requirements, but proved to be an excellent all around 
boat in every particular. She was named Attaquin, and 
as she has done a good Jot of cruising she is a famiiiar 
craft to yachtsmen on the east coast of the States. 

Attaquin was such a success that she brought her 
designer another order for a boat of the same type, al- 
though a little smaller in size. 

The plans for the new boat appear in this issue. She 
was designed for Mr. Lawrence Jones, who will use 
her for cruising on the coast and inland waters of 
Florida. 

Her dimensions follow: 

Length— 


OS ee eee eee 
SE hes ab veh bso eh sd bet Soe bbb ead 55it. 
Overhang— 
Forward 12ft. 5in. 
Aft 14{t. 6in. 
Breadth— 
IN eS a a ce eeb a eevee anda eee ees 
BAe sb reWa ey ke wbs so x2hay ase ow se 
Draft— ; J 
To rabbet ....... 2ft. 7in, 
Extreme 2it. gin. 
Board down 1oft. rin. 
Sail area 
Mainsail 1,483 sq. ft. 
Foresail 685 sq. ft. 
Forestaysail 313 sq. ft. 


Area lower sails 


Jib topsail 23 sq. ft. 
Foretopsail 187 sq. ft. 
Main topsail 270 sq. ft. 


soso ee BBES aq. ft. 


332 sq. ft. 








Oe Ee eee Tl 
There is considerable room below, and the accommo- 
dations are laid out to good advantage. ‘Lhere are 
quarter rooms on either side of the companionway, 
the one on the port side being used as a stateroom, 
while the one on the starboard side is used as a bath- 
room. The saloon is 12ft. long and extends the full 
width of the boat. On either side is a very wide berth. 
The sideboard and wine locker are on the port side, 
while the linen and china closets are on the starboard 
side. A large skylight directly over the cabin table will 
give ample light and ventilation. Port holes in the 
cabin trunk open into all the cabins, and will materially 
help to ventilate them and make them cooler. 

Forward of the main saloon, on the starboard side, is 
the owner’s cabin, oft. in length. In addition to the 
wide berth is a large hanging closet. Just forward of 
and connecting with the owner’s room is a lavatory 2ft. 
6in. wide, fitted with a folding wash basin and patent 
closet. There is a skylight over the owner’s room. 

Running forward from the saloon on the port side, is 
a passage which leads to the galley. Just forward of 
the saloon and reached from the passage is another 
stateroom oft. long, fitted up very much the same as 
the owner’s room. The galley is large, roomy and well 
arranged. The forecastle has berths for five men. 
There is a closet for the crew on the port side of the 
forecastle. Aft of the forecastle, on the starboard side, 
is the captain’s room. 

The centerboard trunk, which is 14ft. long, is placed 
a little on the starboard side of the center; this was 
done so that the propeller shaft might run along the 
center line of the boat. The motor is placed just aft 
of the foremast. It takes up but little room and still is 
quite accessible. 

There is 6ft. 3in. headroom in the clear under the 
cabin house, which is 35ft. long. The cockpit is 11ft. 
long and is watertight. There is a waterway 3ft. 6in. 
wide all around the cabin house and cockpit. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 13.—This season there will again be 
harmony between the clubs which are enrolled in the 
Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts and those 
clubs that are not members of the Association. Last 
year there was a conference between the three largest 
clubs in the bay and the Yacht Racing Association, with 
the result that there was more harmony in the selection 
of dates than there has ever been before. In fact, 
there were only two instances where there was actual 
conflict. The result of such action has gone a long 
way toward creating a precedent, and this year another 
conference was held. Some of the clubs not in the 
Association gave way, and like concessions were made 
on the part of clubs of the Association. The result 
was the following list of fixtures: 

May 30, Saturday—South Boston, Y. R. A. open, 
City Point. 

June 17, Wednesday—Boston Y. R. A. open, off Point 
Allerton. 

June 17, Wednesday—Dorchester, small classes, open, 
Dorchester. 

June 19, Friday—Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 

July 3, Friday—Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 

July 4, Saturday—Corinthian, special open, Marble- 
head (morning); Eastern, special open, Marblehead 
(afternoon). 

July 18, Saturday—Winthrop, Y. R. A. open, Win- 
throp. 
rd 28, Tuesday—Squantum, Y. R. A. open, Quincy 
ay. 

July 29, Wednesday—Quincy, Y. R. A. open, Quincy. 

July 30, Thursday—Boston, midsummer series, invi- 
tation, Y. R. A., Hull, 
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July 31, Friday—Boston, midsummer series, invi- 
tation, Y. R. A., Hull. 

Aug. 1, Saturday—Boston, midsummer series, invi- 
tation, Y. R. A., Hull. 


Aug. 3, Monday—Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 
_ aoe. 4, Tuesday—Boston, Y. R. A. onen, Marble- 

ead. 

Aug. 5, Wednesday—Corinthian, midsummer series, 
invitation, Marblehead. 

Aug. 6, Thursday—Corinthian, midsummer series, in- 
vitation, Marblehead. 

Aug. 7, Friday—Corinthian, midsummer series, invi- 
tation, Marblehead. 
. i 8, Saturday—Corinthian, annual open, Marble- 
ead. 

Aug. 10, Monday—Manchester, Crowhurst cup, open, 
West Manchester. 

Aug. 11, Tuesday—Manchester, Y. R. A. open, West 
Manchester. 

Aug. 12, Wednesday—Misery Island, Y. R. A. open, 
Salem Bay. 

Aug. 13, Thursday—East Gloucester, Y. R. A. open, 
Gloucester. 

Aug. 14, Friday—Annisquam, Y. R. A. open, Annis- 


quam. 

Aug. 15, Saturday—Annisquam, Y. R. A. open, An- 
nisquam. 

Aug. 17, Monday—American, Y. R. A. open, New- 
buryport. 
‘ Aug. 20, Thursday—Duxbury, Y. R. A. open, Dux- 
ury. 
a one 21, Friday—Duxbury, Y. R. A. open, Dux- 
ury. 
. Aug 22, Saturday—Duxbury, Y. R. A. open, Dux- 
ury. 
. Aug. 24, Monday—Wellfleet, Y. R. A. open, Well- 
eet. 
‘ Aug. 25, Tuesday—Wellfleet, Y. R. A. open, Well- 
eet. 

Aug. 27, Thursday—Cape Cod, Y. R. A. open, Pro- 
vincetown. 


Aug. 28, Friday—Cape Cod, Y. R. A. open, Pro- 
vincetown. 

Aug. 29, Saturday—Cape Cod, Y. R. A. open, Pro- 
vincetown. 

Sept. 5, Saturday—Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 

Sept. 7, Labor Day—Lynn, Y. R. A. open, off Na- 
hant. : 

Sept. 12, Saturday—Bay State, Y. R. A. open, Lynn 


Bay. : 

Only the Y. R. A. open races will count for Associa- 
tion percentage. 

There are still some clubs to be heard from in the 
matter of Y. R. A. open races, and there are good dates 
remaining which may be taken. By this early arrange- 
ment the clubs that have not yet laid out their club 
races may select the dates and for the classes which 


will insure the best attendances, _ 
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The yachts are already commencing to appear in 
Dorchester Bay, as many as half a dozen being seen 
this morning. The yards where the smaller boats are 
stored, were the scenes of great activity all day yes- 
terday. Every one turned out for the general over- 
hauling festival, before fitting out. In a few weeks 
they will be as thick as bees all over the bay. 

The first races of the season will be sailed on April 
20, Patriot’s Day. There will be a race given by the 
Savin Hill Y. C. for one-design sailing tenders, and 
there will be a scrub race down in Duxbury Bay be- 
tween some of the 18-footers that have been built dur- 
ing the winter and some of the older boats. The Savin 
Hill Y. C. has prepared the following list of fixtures 
for the season: 

April 20, Monday—One-design tenders. 

July 18, Saturday—Club race. 

Aug. 15, Saturday.—Club race. 

Aug. 29, Saturday—Club race. 

On account of the arrangements made by the larger 
clubs and the Yacht Racing Association, the Corin- 
thian Y. C., of Marblehead, has prepared a new list of 
fixtures, which are as follows: 

June 20, Saturday—First championship. 

July 4, Saturday—Invitation. me 

July 11, Saturday—Second championship. 

July 18, Saturday—Third championship. 

Aug. 5, 6, 7 and 8, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday—Midsummer series of invitation races. 

Aug. 15, Saturday—Fourth championship. 

Aug. 22, Saturday—Fifth championship. 

Aug. 29, Saturday—Sixth championship. 

Three new courses have been added to the number 
already laid out by the Regatta Committee. This makes 
14 courses in all, which will cover every condition of 
wind and weather. 

It is expected that the new steam yacht building at 
Lawley’s, from designs of Mr. A. S. Cheseborough, for 
Mr. Charles Fletcher, will be launched about the first 
of May. The steam yacht, by the same designer, for 
Mr. C. G. Emery, will be launched about three weeks 
later. Deck beams are being placed on the 64-rating 
schooner for Mr. John M. Richmond. The interior 
work is being finished on the 43-rater, designed by Mr. 
B. B. Crowninshield, for Mr. Trenor L. Park. The keel 
for Sally VII., designed by Mr. F. D. Lawley for Mr. 
L. F. Percival, has been turned out. Mrs. H. D. Gob- 
son’s soft. auxiliary yawl has left the basin for New 
York: 

Messrs. Small Bros. have placed the order for build- 
ing the Lipton cup defender, Little Shamrock, with a 
Swampscott builder. She will be tried out here before 
being sent West. Another boat on the same lines has 
been ordered, which will be built in the West. The 
8sft. auxiliary schooner, designed by Messrs. Small 
Bros. for Mr. W. Amory Gardner, is being built at East 
Boothbay, Me., and is now planked. 

Joun B. KILueen. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Mr. G. P. Granbery, of New York city, has sold his 
30ft. racing sloop Zaza to Mr. A. C. Fairchild, and has 
bought the knockabout Firefly through agency of Mac- 
Connell Bros. 

RRR 


Mr. Morgan Barney is now associated with Mr. Frank 
Bowne Jones. Since Mr. Barney was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology he has been with 
Mr. Henry C. Winteringham and the George Lawley 
& Son Corporation. 

Rue 


The schooner Ramona has been sold by the Marine 
Construction and Dry Dock Company, Mariners Harbor, 
S. L, to Mr. Stephen Peabody. The sale was made 
through the agency of Messrs. Gardner & Cox. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The second meeting of the newly formed Bensonhurst 
Y. C. was held in the Johnson Building, Brooklyn, on 
the evening of April 3. The following officers were 
unanimously elected: Com., A. C. Bellows, sloop Carrie; 
Vice-Com., Arthur T. Wells, auxiliary yawl Cygnet; 
Rear Com., Charles FE. Allen, catboat Pleione; Treas., 
Clarence H. Clayton; Sec’y, Charles H. Parsons; Meas., 
Richard Rummell. Auditing Committee: W. J. O’Neil, 
chairman; Allan Semple, James E. Nicholson. Regatta 
Committee: Alfred Mackay, chairman; George B. 
Waters, G. D. Eggert, W. V. Collins, P. L. Wells. Dele- 
gates to Yacht Racing Asshociation of Gravesend Bay: 
Alfred Mackay, George B. Waters. Delegate to Special 
Y. R. A. of G. B. Committee for Revision of Racing 
Rules, etc.: Alfred Mackay. Building Committee: John 
R. Brophy, chairman; Richard Rummell, G. Ashton Kay. 
House Committee: T. A. Hamilton, D. F. Lacy, W. R. 
Sainsbury. 

Nineteen new members were elected. Beginning 
March 1 the dues of the club will be $15 a year. The 
club’s quarters are now located in the construction build- 
ing of the new yacht basin, near Ulmer Park. There will 
be no bar on the premises. The governing rules of the 
Indian Harbor Y. C. wére taken as a model. A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the Y. R. A. of G, B. 
in regard to the adoption of racing rules. 


The eighth annual dinner of the Hartford Y. C. was 
held on the evening of April 3 at the Allyn House, Hart- 
ford, Conn. The guests of honor were: Governor 
Chamberlain, Baron Speck von Sternburg, the German 
envoy to the United States, Rev. Dr. John Coleman 
Adams, of this city, and Commodore Woodward and 
Rear Commodore Ladd, of the Springfield Y. C. One 
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hundred and twenty members and their guests were 
present. Commodore Louis F. Heublein presided. 


The annual regatta of the Gloucester (N. J.) Y. C.° 
will be held on the Delaware River June 21. 


The officers and committees of the Penataquit Corin- 
thian Y. C., of Bay Shore, L. L, are as follows: Com., 
J. Adolph Mollenhauer; Vice-Com., Willard L. Candee; 
Rear-Com., Charles A. O’Donohue; Treas., Richard A. 
Bachia; Sec’y, Joseph E. Owens. Board of Governors— 
Rawson Underhill, Allan Pinkerton, William A. Tucker, 
Edward C. Blum, William A. Hulse, M. D.; J. Campbell 
Smith and George W. Burchell. Regatta Committee— 
Josiah Robbins, Robert W. Haff, A. W. Seaman and R. 
Tucker. House Committee—William A. Tucker, C. O. 
Grimm, Edward C. Blum, Richard A. Bachia and C. A. 
O'’Donohue. Membership Committee—Joseph E. Owens, 
Richard A. Bachia and Chester B. Lawrence. 


Rifle oe ant Gallery. 


Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Tue Iroquois Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., will hold its spring 
tournament on April 21-23. It will be opened with the Memorial 
trophy handicap match, open to members only. Each contestant 
will shoot 59 shots on five targets of 10 shots eacn. The member 
heving the highest total score with handicap added, will receive 
a valuable silver trophy presented to the club in honor of its late 
member, A. C. L. Hofmeister. The cup was given the club by 
Hofmeister to be shot for annually. The last two days will be 
devoted to a continuous prize shoot, open to all: 

The scores for last week’s shooting are: 

Medal match: 














EEE | cepsnvensncpsoddcebncnensgusdceneseusee 244 244 243 
i 2 vrs sseensowenhssneossnresonkehebene 245 244 244 
RU nib pbceves yen susenpecserepeketssh savanna 235 234 
[ir cos cesenbesedespneseeonenscoseeneebe 239 239 
EI ics. ce ssy a Leaypeunonssiaebyenee 236 238 
i EE nn000cvcdorenncseconnoneyoesesesenee 230 230 
C C Hofmeister....... 239 23 
R G Vogeley.... 226 228 
Secret handicap: 
UE .Cabsebe vhdchbdbeetvensesnseubsbeunesen 243 242 242 
TU a .ccieebendebhaeniseeseboboveseesuathhine 242 231 
OE eae eee 237 235 








Grapshooting. 


ay 
Fixtures. 


April 16—Kent, O.—Portage County Gun Club’s tri-county 
shoot. W. L. Lyman, Sec’y. s 

April 18.—Glen Rock, Pa.—Open shoot for live-bird champion- 
ship of York county, Pa., and all-day shoot of Glen Rock Gun 
Club. Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. ; 

April 20.—Springfield, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. : 

April 20.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club. 
S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

April 21-22.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club’s fourth annual tourna- 
ment. B. D. Nobles, Sec’y. 

April 21-22.—Attica, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. C. B. Lamme, 
Sec’y. 

April 21-23.—Concordia, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation’s State shoot, under auspices of Concordia Blue Ribbon 
Gun Club; $300 added. F. W. Olney, Sec’y. 





April 22.—Rushylvania, O., Gun Club’s shoot. 

April 22-23.—Troy, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*April 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club. Harry 
Vandergrift, Sec’y. 

April 26.--Brooklyn, L. I.—Fulton Gun Club’s shoot. G. R. 


Schneider, Sec’y. 

April 28-30.—Paducah; Ky., Gun_Club’s tournament. 

Apri! 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

April 29.—Wellington, Mass.—Boston Gun Club’s annual team 
shoot. H. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

May 1-2.—Annual spring shoot of the Glen Rock, Pa., Gun Club. 
Alien M. Seitz, Sec’y. 

May 4-6.—Tournament of the Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ 
and Game Protective Association, under auspices of Vicksburg, 


Miss., Gun Club. 
*May 5-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 
Sec’y. 
Mine 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 
May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 





nament. 
May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 12-15.—Pekin, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

May 13-14.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 13-14.—Dubois, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dubois Rod and Gun Club. U. 
S. N. Crouse, Sec’y 

May 1416.—El Keno, Okl.—Oklahoma Territory Sportsmen’s 
Association’s fourth annual tournament. 

May 16.—East Walpole, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Neponset 


Gun Club. Edgar Buils, Sec’y. 
May 18.—Marion, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 19-21.—Osceola, Ila.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association’s 


twenty-sixth annual tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 
Sec’y. 

May 21-22.—New Paris, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. , 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ bluerock handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 
Cc. C. Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 





*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 
May 27-28.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s 


tournament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 


Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—two-day bluerock tournament of 
the Corner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 
Sec’y. 


May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. 

Bay 50.—Alisoma,; Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. G. G. 
Zeth, Sec’y. 

May 30. Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
Association. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I.—Second annual tournament of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Detroit, M¢a.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; >!i dsy. Rose system and av 


rizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds, . A. Hitch 
*y-Treas. é s 
jon 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County 


shoot; three days targets; one day live birds; $500 in purses and 
rs eee th en Asestnns ore 
— ass.— 's 
— - age Boston Shooting 


ment, under the auspices of the 
QO. R. Dickey, Sec’y. | alia an | fl li aad aml 


June 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. 

June 45.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gvun Club. 

**June, second week.—Shreveport, La.—Caddo Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. . 

June 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

June 8-12.—Ossining, Y.—New York State Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game’s forty-fifth annual tournament, 
under the auspices of the Ossining Gun Club. 

(3 9-10.—Lafayette, Ind.—Indiana State shoot, under auspices 
of Lafayette Gun Club. 

une 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. = 3 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis, Sec’y. 

June 16-18.—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

*June 17-18.—McKeesport, Pa., tournament. 

June 24-25.—Rutherford, N. J.—Interstate Association tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Union Gun Club. 

Yb a 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. 

_July 4.—Topsham, Me.—All-day tournament of the Riverside 
Shooting Club. Fred W. Atkinson, Sec’y. 

“July 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 

July §-9.—Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 
July 8-10.—Arkansas State Sporismen’s Association’s thirteenth 
annual meeting and tournament, under the auspices of the Jones- 
boro, Ark., Gun Club, of which Matthews is Sec’v-Treas. 

**July, second week.—Memphis, ‘lenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 
*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 5-6.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec’y-Treas., Ottawa, Can. 
Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

: Ans. ,19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
er, Sec’y. 

*Sept. 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


ec’y. 

Sept. 2-3—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
_ the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
ec’y. 

*Sept. 9-10.—Enterprise Sun Club tournament. 
*Sept. 23-24.—Rufisdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. 

Oct. 20-21—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 

Saturdays.—Chicago.—Garfield Gun Club; 





grounds W Fifty- 
second avenue and Monroe street. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 


Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Woo 
**Members of Mississippi Valley 
tective Association. 


street, Pittsburg. 
! Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the Interstate Association’s trapshooting 
tournament given for the Dubois, Pa., Rod and Gun Club, -May 
13 to 14, is now ready for distribution. There are ten programme 
events each day, 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 
Lunch served on the grounds each day. Targets 2 cents. Grounds 
open for practice on May 12. The Rose system will govern. 
Send guns and ammunition prepaid to Mr. Frank Guinzburg, 
Dubois. The club will add $37.50 each day, to be divided equita- 
bly to those shooting through the programme who fail to get their 
entrance back. 

2 


The hosts of friends of Mr. Harold Money will rejoice to learn 
that he was sufficiently recovered to journey from Kansas City 
to his home at Oakland, N. J., where he was due on Monday of 
this week. He came in charge of his mother, Mrs. A. W. 
Money, who nursed him through his illness in Kansas City. Our 
best wishes go forth to him for a speedy recovery. 


The Birch Brook Gun Club, of Lynn, Mass., held a meeting 
on April 6, and elected officers as follows: President, Frank Hil- 
liard; Vice-President, J. W. Hay; Secretary, Henry Rood; Treas- 
urer, I Emery. The club will hold a shoot May 30. The 
weekly shoots will commence on June 6, and will continue through 
the summer. 

R 


Mr. D. W. Hallam, secretary, writes us as follows: “In ac- 
cordance with their usual custom, the Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s 
Association will open the season of 1903 at their grounds on Fast 
Day, a day of April not yet appointed. Our friends of the sur- 
rounding towns and elsewhere are cordially invited.” 


Gun Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., has arranged to 
Decoration Day, the main features of which will 
in the forenoon, and a club handicap prize shoot 


The daily press dispatches recount that Peter Dennis and Martin 
Winters nave agreed to shoot a match at 19 birds, April 18, for a 
$400 purse. It sounds a little odd in some of its details. 


Mr. Chas. E. Humer, of Carlisle, Pa., won the gold medal at 
the shoot of the Carlisle Gun Club on April 7 with a score of 19 
out of 26. e 


The next shoot of the Richmond Gun Club will be held on 
fect commencing at 2:30 P. M., on the club grounds, Staten 
Island. 





The Audubon 
hold a shoot on 
be a team shoot 
in the afternoon. 


Bernarp WarERS. 


New Haven Gun Club, 


New Haven, Conn., April 10.—The day was pleasant and favor- 
able for good enjoyment. There was a good attendance, several 
of the visitors being New Yorkers. The shoot was a success. 
The scores follow: 








Events: 123465 67 8 91011121314 
Targets: 10 15 10 20 10 15 10 20 10 25 15 20 10 15 
Whitney ........cceceeeereres 711 914 911 917 5181317 913 
oS = 810 812 6111016 9211213 910 
Winchester ........ 912 919 915 9 15 10 23 15 19 10 15 
Relley .cscccccccsccce 7141015 913 914 8211217 713 
QOety acccccescsccece 1012 816 812 619 8191113 710 
Savage .......see0 713 816 9121011 8201017.... 
Brtatol ..cccccccss 710 7 9 412 414 815 6141014 
Welles ....ccc.c0 711 8171012 101910161319 814 
Dudley ......cceccceceececees 913 816 612 81810201417 914 
Stromg  ....eceeceesceenccccee 913 614 812 81610211216 611 
SE a ccds las uitxcstien ck ‘eS pS & eeeeepteie es 
Carpenter ........eseeeeeeeee T 20° BBO TF 2B 25 06s 05: o6.00 de v0 
Ockford  .......ccccecesecess 810 616° 811 813 8191012 7ll 
BPrOet 5. cvcvcsecoccscdponcvesce 710 7146 99710 61701 8 7 9 
Edgerton  .....-eeseeeeeeeeee 914 717 613 917 8191217 611 
N Bates » COR Ti TY cae be a bes 
Schortemeier .........--++++ + « 715 8 8 919 8251520 913 
ee RR ot 7191013 915 8 2313171012 
DEERE  ciwanedoceweiunscetons ne se sd Se 79 <€23 SBR... -. 
GED edeccctvcucccétvsssd 66 oc bo 'ps.06 6 415 8201214 6 9 
TE PBABED cnccovccccccncssbices 6 00)08..90\00 12 612 7221317 712 
Robertson ......-seeeereeees ob we ee a6 bs AA ee ee 
Joun E. Bassert, Sec’y. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Erie Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. pe April 8—A heavy rain and small attendance 
were the main features. The birds were very good, considering 
the weather. The club now- shoots at 14 birds instead of 7, on 
account of net shooting in June, July and August. The conditions 
were governed by club rules and handicap. 

“Schofeldt 





schofeldt ...... 00100000112002— 5 Meader ........ 01201210022222—10 
Finigan ....... 20101210211200—10 Mohrman ...... 11011012102212—11 
Dohrman ...... 11011021202222—11 ay aosee 2100001 20010— 5 
Detlefsen ...... 11211112122222—14 Roberts ........ 00122110200100— 7 
ERO ocecéseed 00000111100010— 5 

Practice, 5 birds: 
ee eccoeeAlIZI—§5 Schufeldt .........s.+000+ 11121—5 
a a Sa e: 11121. 


Heflich—Piercy. 


East Rutherford, N. J.—The match between Mr. H. Heflich and 
G. Piercy, on Heflich’s grounds last week, was at 25 live birds, 
$25 a side, 30yds. rise, and birds. A strong 7 to 8 o’clock wind 


was blowing. The birds were good. Piercy had by far the hard- 
est of the 


raw. They tied on 23. In the shoot-off Heflich won. 
The scores: 
i SE cchniesthesgudbesvedsoehnuekiuel 222201112212%222222121222—23 
i EEE | avesnseetnuanennsadicuesesawesest 1212212111212010222122211—23 
Shoot-off 
EEE piccinconaoakvaoal SBBIB—G PRs Cy co cccccvcccccccccess 22120—4 


Eastern Championship. 


April 10.—At the North Hudson Driving Park, the Eastern 
championship at live birds was shot to-day. Mr. Geo. H. Piercy, 
of Jersey City, was the winner, he being the only one to kill 
straight. On No. 1 set of traps there was a 10 o’clock wind; on 
No. 2 set a 5 o’clock wind. he birds in the first half were an 
excellent lot; in the second half of the race they were about 
average. The conditions were 20 birds, $10 entrance, birds in- 
cluded, handicaps 25 to 33yds. The scores: 





























oe Te 02201221202121111122—17 
Be VS GEER, DPccnccevscweccescoescenpeces 2222222222220222222*—18 
Ot cn hod cc csl pciacneibpeeceaaeen 21*110001222220w 
& fg "3 Sapenenr 22222222222222222220—19 
ir i i: wcakvshtibvabagheashsweneinih 22222222222121212222—20 
Wy ee COE, Mia svccvesvoocs -22212*11022020001212—16 
J H Hainhorst, 28. 221*2220102102201—15 
C Steffens, 30 ..... 2*121112212212221—19 
Py ST LULs puaskbavedeednnessssesnesnnnone 2122121122222100010—16 
i, I Tc hicwedecnabanpuaeessatnbasseden 1121212112112*201222—18 
7 i i Th vccssetousshootéséoeeneeasanl 11110122121111012112—18 
ae CS TS enanvhaderacadepscessesikdaseuesh 1112211222222**02210—16 
ie Us ME, Cb cskeskanapepeencese « + « -22021222222112221221—19 
oe ee See oe 000 020202112121121221222—19 
aD MOE. Mo dd cdconescssevcesenevesses open 020002222220*2222202—13 
GS Bl GrekR, 2D... ccccccccevesess 22222222202221221220—18 
fy eer 222222222222222—19 
he OOS Raa 22222102212202222—18 
F atieen, aD seskendseesaded 2122100001121121221—16 
D E Gavin, 29... 22**2) 22200111111111—16 
C Interman, 29.. 222211020122112021—17 
C E Eickoff, 28........... .2012212*020011221121—15 
Ee PA, SE cececccencscsveecnepeapinonsese 20221211*21111122220—17 
Event 1, 7 birds, $5, birds included, 30yds., high guns, one 
money, resulted as follows: 
et ae on ars: 2222122—7 L W Colquitt.......... 222022*—5 
S M Van Allen.......0221222—6 G E Greiff............. 1222112—7 
ie wei cacnsekeneet *101112—5 O Chiaricati ........... 11121016 
BE PRBG. ccc - -2022) C L Kyte... 212*010—4 
MS Mackay poapeshenie EE - sbvkksasossven 2222—7 
Miss-and-out, 30yds., $1: 
OO ccevecccccces oAZ1Z22201—-9 Kyte ...ccccccccccces 
EROCTINONR cccedeocess 122122222—9 Steffens .............2122 
DE sevabcossevencs 20 ee eee 
ae 2222220 EMEOOE' sccccccceces 212211221—9 
SET * boceesveveedvess 120 BErOCWeT cc cccccccccccaae 
Van Allen 22° C Von Lengerke.... 
Piercy : . 21222210 TOU pescancosscuml 
ND. coccesesenentes s 





Franklin Gun Club, 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., April 11.—The following scores were 
made at the shoot of the Franklin Gun Club to-day: 

Event 1, open to all: F. Sutharn 4, A. Wright 5, J. Williams 5, 
F. Kishpaugh 3, P. Glynn 2, W. J. Pope 7, H. Pope 2, H. Corner 
5, J. Hawkin 2, J. Madden 10, A. Wright 2, W. Stephens 6. 

Event 2, 20 targets: J. Williams 14, F. Kishpaugh 12, A. Wright 
7, W. J. Pope 10, H. Corner 13, J. Hawkin 6, J. Sweeney 6, J. 
Madden 15, Alfred Wright 11. 


North River Gun Club. 








Edgewater, N. J., April 11—The weather was delightfully pleas- 
ant, though cool. A stiff breeze made erratic flights, and the 
targets were not of the easiest in regard to speed. Mr. S. Glover 
was easily the star performer of the shoot. The scores follow: 

Events: ee oe ee ee ee 

Targets: 10 10 15 2 15 15 15 15 Sp 
EE \cocescodevscnvessusbanedcs 7 32M76t 8 Ss 
VERREMIOR. cccccccccccceveccecevece 6 oe teen ae oe 
Hearne ... 7 1231831221 9 5 
Richter .. ae oe ere ie 
GE ncnccccuncocnessones és. os. Se 7 
Marschall ...ccccccccscccscccccsccce Due. ee Ue ab .06 es es oe 
DEE ce rcovaeethdsesenveniseasven oe ae a ae ae oe oe 
EE dav abetucusendeccntecakeveves sobs ae ee ee ae ee ae 4 
Hearne, re-entry........0-cseeeeees wh oe. ela a abe ibe. on ie 
EEE. shepwiwesbosudeveebeosnepewnns §& 99 9 
INTE co ccccceccoscesccesseccease 6 


; Jas. R. M ERRILL, ‘Sec’y. ; 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 11—The scores made at the Brooklyn 
Gun Club’s shoot to-day are as anes: 


Events: . 2s 3 3 8 Fs. 

Targets: 15 10 15 15 15 10 10 15 
T E Batten > @ 6.2 2 6.2 B 
CAND Lovessnsece soon -— 2 os 2 Sc oe 
H Bergen ........ss000+ > 2 2: oS ae 
END cccccosccesocceve 5 913 710 8 10 10 
PUREE ccdcoscvccccecece > 2c a. BS 6 -Bc 
Newton ..ccccccccccces 0 ah. a. a 
SEED <scvessossones 0 6RrRwWH 8 8 
Hopkins .......... tas. ae se Ee es - ee 
GEE * Sacecccesncccteccnvessseesss 14 ae ws D 13 








Richmond Gun Club. 


New Yorx.—Herewith are the scores of the Richmond Gun 
Club shoot Saturday, April 11. Our next shoot will take place 
Saturday, April 25. Our new club house and grounds are in good 
shape, and we ask all trapshooters to pay us a visit. It takes 
about forty minutes from New York. For any information address 
F. Schoverling, 312 Broadway, New york. 





Events: 1 34.86% 6.7 8 0D 

Targets: 10 10 15 15 2 1 3 1 1 OB 
ee rr ee sD BNNBDMLI.. 
ROO + casccccoscsoccesses 8 9 12 13 17 12-23 12 13 21 
F Schoverling 9 10 14 13 18 13 20 13 12 20 
ER © Sci ccc cskctaneceensbed 78 916.071 W.. 
T David .cvvccccccscccccccceves 7 2 ee: we oe we on 
Winchester .......ccccccccccees 9 8 15 14 19 14 2 14 


= 
F. ScHOVERLING. 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 


Battrwore, Md., April 11.—Six men shot at 100 targets each. 
R. M., was high with 86, Chew second with 8, Edwards third 





with 79. Scores: 

Targets: 10 15 10 1510 151015 =Total. 
Bs Oe . decen 1012 912 912 912 86° 
CHEW. wveccccvcee 912 912 9131011 bs 
PSGWEREE scccccccccccccccenscesececese 6 7710 710 711 64 
TRIN 1. on nce nenanborqnessaneeueenssy 5 6 5610 613 710 62 
MINED occcccccccsccescscccccccccnccs 910 811 9 91013 79 
Bridgford ....ceccececesscereseeseeeee 710 9 9 910 918 6 





Arun, @, 208) FOREST*AND STREAM. 319 
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s 
ce Missouri State Shoot. ; Moine, If”... tadlrnhaschaeadeclidbck Elbe oS 
eal eae ae ee pine, 1... panera les Hirschy, $8 .-..-+.-0++00+ ll el 0022222222022%222202*2200—17 
S . Frank B. aie » ee Steep iriectyetcssckccc.scceccece 222222%%2222990)1 292922227 
chief hustler of the Metropolitan Gun Ciub, of St. joseph Gith his McDonald, 6”. ctedabes t fopebeied Y sodercettes Oss Soy 2222022210222 eo 
es ee. ee during the pest week the twenty-sixth Essig — Gove epee? fetal ae WUC ay ante. gee a eee pees we ; REA perionereanoot121122—20 
Fish Protective Association =? e issouri tate Game and i eeeeses ne, 00 905.66 00 sen. Wo ee Ke ad i — Cc y Weeeeee tate *1299999990222999209 
L, they made it ; <i ees unningham, 3 4 *22*20—2) 
Oe —_ = target and live-bird shooters of ames wee Ga Third Day, April 9. — ase 10: #2220 
caine an ever experienced about everything possible in the Events: : ‘422 e atson, 29.. a TS oaaaanaa aes 18 
Sart shay Gale bares tull's posed cites ecmrce will convince Hirschy, 2 .. 1g 13 18 14 14 19 16 33 19 19 14 16 18S tte: 8.20. Mute 11221211221 1121122 — 25 
’ ; ul of the scores will convi ermod, 18 oe ‘ i ee 200*12 200 
Ss there was something doing all the while. The dates Heer, 18 .....:- Blom isitieis aes 178 M Thompson, 38 sepeaneos eo stewn ee “wR AE Totz129012811 2290222129121 
5 h ‘ ; ’ . 9195 ¥ or 
Pah cw eee See ee aves, - targets. These were thrown Gilbert, 2... = : : = 7 12 Me Mi 2 - = » = 176 — > Daeseeenetaseccuecer Guenceus ESTEE a 
from a new rapid expert rap, and at such @ These were thrown Otte, 16 022200 BM 18 1b BM 12 5 1 GOMSET, 2D veeveeseeeeeeseeeeenneeeevens 221999929020212001w 
: ; eee 20 14 13 18 174 EE Ch ctndudes sbaccncaah 999) Stasderean 
problems in the manner of target shooti eee unthought of  D Elliott, 18.00.0000... 12 11 16 14 13 14 12 14 19 14 15 NI og vecds an caeucschner deat 2202222121211 20010w 
aii haah ite ootrartieay woud ue - ing. e birds were simply PE BOE cgdasanntans' 13 12 17 11 13 18 13 14 16 15 >: = BE WG BY scene oo? a tae 1222202202. 
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Trap Around Reading. 


Reavinc, Pa., April 2.—A large crowd of sportsmen witnessed 
the live-bird match between J. George Kuersten, of this ~~ and 
oa Wertz, of Friedensburg, which took place at the Spring 

falley grounds. Friends of both contestants were out in full 
force, and played their favorite heavily in the a ring, Wertz 
being the ioveciee. Kuersten won by killing 43 birds to Wertz’s 
37. The match was for $50 a side and the 50 birds. 
rules governed the contest, and both men shot at 28yds. The 
birds were a selected lot and wete exceptionally strong. Wertz 
had a bad start, and not until it was too late did he recover and 
shoot in form. The scores follow: 

Kuersten ......+, 22011121221 221.0121 22200222222220222221 022202321121 43 
eS > 100022020021221 21 202212222220022222202201221002222—37 

Pottsville, Pa,, Mateh 31.—Over 1,000 sportsmen witnessed a live- 
pigeon shooting match to-day between William McMutrie, of Potts- 
ville, and William Fox, of Morea, for $100 a side. The match was 
to have been at 13 birds, but after the ninth bird had been re- 
leased from the trap, Fox being ahead, he having killed 6 to 
McMutrie’s 5, his opponent put two “drivers” into the trap and 
raised & heavy stnoke by burning black gun powder at_the trap, 
so that he could Rot see the birds. R. E. Coogan, of Pottsville, 
the referee, de@lared the match no contest and called off the bets. 

Milton, P@., March 28.—The Milton Rod and Gun Club of this 
city, held & target shoot to-day. The high winds made shooting 
very @ificult. In the team shoot, best two out of three matches, 
between the Regulars and the Crescents, the former team, cap- 
tained by Godcharles, won by a total score of 56 to 54. The scores 
tollow: 

Team shoot; teams of two men, 10 targets per man; best two 
out of three events: 










1st match. 2d match. 3d match. Total. 


Crescents (Rangler and De Haas)..19 18 17 54 
Regulars (Godcharles and Roth)...18 19 19 56 
Sweepstake events: 
Events: 123 Events: i133 
—. 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 
Godcharles ...........-. Se of err 486 
Roth DRS Be Bc vegncsesccrers 244 
Strine FT GC DO Remmber oococccccsecccces 94095 





Tower City, Pa., March 28.—The live-bird shooting match be- 
tween Charles Shugar, of Pinegrove, and Joseph Hand, of this 
ylace, held here to-day attracted a large crowd of sportsmen. 
Fiand won, killing 9 out of 10, while Shugar killed 6. The match 
was the first of a series of three, for a purse of $100 each match. 

Milton, Pa., March 28.—High winds prevented good scores being 
made at the regular weekly target shoot of the Social Gun Club, 
of this place, held to-day on the Island grounds. The scores 


follow: : 
Events: 1234 Events: 123 
a. 5101010 ‘Targets: 5 10 10 10 
Bears accesesvereorsere 22g WUMEINIEE oc nccetecs: an as 9 6 
y Moyer .....0r00s008 SS ee eossnsnesecs.43 B.S. 
BOURS « cvccnvcdectvons DD 6 ve GREE cvcwcccscanssce 06 60 9 7 
RENN ...vecevesssneces Oe Pe ee rs 7 3 
Robesonia, Pa., April 4.—The team shoot at live birds held at 
Robesovia House to-day resulted in the following scores: Link 


5S, Getman 6, Bricker 7; total 18. Gundy 8, Brossman 7, Sherman 
&; wlal 23. ; 3 

The conditions of the match were 10 live birds per man, 28yds. 
rise, Interstate rules, for a purse of $50. y 

Temple, Pa., April 4.—In a live-bird shooting match here to- 
day for a purse of $10, William Becker killed 7 out of 10 birds 
from the 30yd. mark, winning the event. The conditions of the 
event were 10 live birds, handicap rise, 27 to 30yds., Interstate 
rules, high gun. The scores follow: Becker, BWyds., 7; Ziegler, 
Yiyds., 6; Jas. Keller, 28yds., 5; Albert Miller, 28yds., 5; Frank 
Miller, 27yds., 4; John Keller, 29yds., 6. : 

Reading, Pa., April 4.—A shooting match at 26 targets was held 
on the lot in the rear of the Reading ball grounds to-day by well- 
known marksmen, when these scores were made: 








SERN cncnghacestbodeaseansonveseesesaueen 1111011111101111111111111—23 
ERIETOTE ccvccccccccencccvenseses 1110011011111111111110010—19 
BOWIE ccccccececcoescccesesoese 1111111101010010111111011 19 
Katzenmoyer 0111110110011011100101110—16 
SINR occa cian cenensncenskkssenin 010111110110011111101001—16 
CRSMSET cocceccccvcvcvcvevecenccvecccsccess 0010000100000001100110100— 7 
Duster. 
Boston Gun Club. 
Boston, Mass., April 1—The Boston Gun Club's regular 


Wednesday shoot took place to-day on their Wellington grounds, 
and a more enjoyable occasion could not be asked for. Twenty 
shooters furnished the enjoyment, Secretary Hallam, and Went- 
worth coming all the way from Dover to be there. Griffiths and 
Cake, from Providence, Tozier from Haverhill, and all the regu- 
lars you could think of, not forgetting the new faces of Nowelles 
and one or two friends who seemed to keep in the fast company 
without much trouble. Bell again was out for keeps, averaging 
second high for the afternoon, sharing first honors in the prize 
match and securing the only 15 straight of the afternoon. Harvard 
can well thank herself that she has such good material for future 
interests, as we are told that Yale is not far behind, and waiting 
the call in May. ; 

One of the welcome changes noted during the afternoon was 
¥rank’s recovered form, and now we all think it will be a_differ- 
ent story from now out. Let us hope so anyway, as Frank’s 
shooting lately has not been what we expected from him, and we 
have been trying to figure out what was the matter. We did not 
do it, however, but he apparently has attended to that himself, 
and once again is on easy street. Other scores follow: 











Ev Ss: 12346678: 901122 

Tesco 15 10 155p 15 15 10 10 5p 15 15 15 Av. 
BRE, Biscncvccsccccccesces ae. oe Ee we. ce. oe ae be an -789 
Griffiths, 19...... coe BS SES. SEB OE oe oe ov 20 v0 02 650 
Frank, 18........ vo ED An We OO Ee ws. 22 ay BB on, 00 789 
oS Ol: Pe Bins ss pe ne 06 6b whores -740 
Prior, BW accsccccccccees vc Ree) ee - 288 
Ss eer 13 614 G15 12 D9 D .. 0 oo oe -830 
ON | ee on 2 ae es se as oe 66 ce -830 
PE, EB a cpebdconncnennee ee eB aeae S BD os. oe. os -710 
Woodruff, 1 me SEs Siew OS SD us ov av -782 
Hallam, 16 .. ooo oy ee ek an. osc 372 
Kirkwood, : 18.....ccccseses 9 14 910 9141414 -909 
MeteOOR, B64 i ccsecesccsccs ce 0 00 00 0s 3 wp te ee ee ns -320 
M E K, }4.... wo Biss se oe oe 400 
Spencer, 18 10 9 614.... -800 
Wentworth, Ss eres | -520 
Wadleigh, 16 8 8 8ll 812 -707 
Masure, 16 48 41110 9 .614 
Adelina, 16 . be: ub bb. be bb Shue Of -334 
Te pccbiuech 66 nb ek de oS dn DO we he 00 EE 60 -734 
Beemer, BB ccccvccdcvsscenes 00 we oe se 5 nee oe eh Oe 867 

Consecutive breaks: sell, I6yds., Kirkwood, 18yds., 21; 





Spencer, 18yds., 16; Griffiths, 19yds., 13; Tozier, l6yds., 18; Cake, 
l6yds., 18; Frank, 18yds., 11; Nowelles, l6yds., 10. 
Prize match, distance handicap, 30 unknown: 







Bell, 16 ....cccsccceccvccccesccceeses 101111111111111111111101001111—27 
Kirkwood, 18 ......... veeercccccvces 011111110111111111111011111111—27 
Griffiths, 19 .......0.eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 111110101111011110111011111100—23 
Tozier, 18 ....cccvcccccvcsccceesevess 110111111110011111100111001111—23 
Wadleigh, 16 ....ss.ccecceecseccenwes 111101011100111111110110011111—23 
Woodruff, 17 . «+ -101111011111011110111100111011—23 
Frank, 18....... -100111111011100110111111011011—22 
Nowelles, 16 .....sccccccscecrccceees 010111010001111111011110111111—22 
Masure, 16 .....ccccccscscssscccseses 111111100000111011011111100111—21 
Howe, 19 ...cccccccccvcccccecvcevess 111000110001111001111111101111—21 
Priog, 16 w.cscccccccccccccscveccscecs 000111101111000111111101010001—18 
Wentworth, 16 .....-.sceeseeeeeeeeee 0100000001 00001111110011110101—14 
Hallam, 16 ......ccececessceceeeceees 101010000000111010110000010011—12 


April 8.—The regular weekly shoot of the Boston Gun Club was 
held here to-day, and_the inclement weather prevented a large 
attendance, just nine shooters braving the elements, and are now 
on the fence as to whether they should have been there or not. 

Just one clean score marred the afternoon's sport, Frank making 
that mistake, and also securing high average for the afternoon; 
not really a Heikes or Gilbert average, but very creditable for our 
grounds. Woodruff, too, was much in evidence, securing first 
position in the prize match, and running second to Frank for 
high average. Other scores as follows: 


Events 12345678 9 1011 

1 151015 151015101510 Av. 

3101110 8 9 810.. - 760 

610 868 8.... -582 

26638.. 2.. -330 

910138 8 9...... - 760 

242..1460 1% 

811 8 718...... 700 





Interstate + 





Howe, 1 Peaweosessesenscdbcce to ec oc cc MO co OW 6 oe" es .680 
ceva, 16... bobo 0 ob sich SaceUTEN an 467 
enry, 16 ...... 8 330 


Consecutive breaks: Frank, 18yds., 19; Woodruff, 17yds., 13; 

Williams, l6yds., 8. 
Woodruff, i? hostin 011101011010111111111111011110—23 
Frank, 18 .. . -111110010111011010111011011110—21 
SEM, - BD sed vbedus Suntstoceivevcccend 011101111100101011110111110001—20 
WU MEERE, BS cb lioverccvedevcoteossee 011111001111011001010111101100—19 
Li OS Aghin sb. apcacenghvewesesecndvall 010011010111111110100001111001—18 
§ dan Seedbboeesee chevanste 000000101.011000000000010000100— 6 


April 11.—The Boston Gun Club’s annual team shoot takes place 
on their grounds at Wellington, April 29, and we wish to extend 
an invitation to any shooter in the United States happening to 
be in this vicinity at that time, and we assure him he would be 
more than welcome. 

This is the fourth annual contest of this kind that the club has 
held, each one going the former one just a little better, and this 
year’s promises to be a repeated success, some ten teams of five 
men each having been entered, and a few more to hear from. 
The club itself has not been idle in preparing for this shoot, an 
extra set of traps having been installed with electric pulls, which 
with the regular magautrap, constitutes the trapping facilities and 
ysuts the club in position to take care of any number of shooters. 
rhere is also a long-felt want in Boston and vicinity to see the 
crackerjacks shoot, and while we only put up prizes for the ama- 
teurs on this occasion, there would be no place that the expert 
would be more welcome than on our grounds. In fact, it is some 
years since any of the Western cracks graced our platform, and if 
there were a possible chance, we would like them to tread our 
festive boards once again, and see how they have grown. 

But, then, we realize that Boston is just a trifle out of the 
regular route, still this does not prevent us from wanting them 
to come, and nothing would stimulate trapshooting circles in 
this vicihity more than a visit by these expert exponents of fire- 
arms, powder and shells, 





We eeee eee 


H. C. Kirxwoop, See’y. 


Colt Hammerless Gin Club. 





Hartrorp, Corn.—The_ scores of the Colt Hammerless’ Gun 
Club, Hartford, Conn., April 10, are appended. There was a 
high wind, heavy rain and hard shooting. 

Event s: . 2 2 ee ae 

Targets: 10 10 15 2% 2 10 10 
Hermen 7926 6 6 
Puritan 2 81410 6 6 
SE? cekcodesenens 4 Dr ahs la toe 
Hubbell 812% 13 6 7 
Keller, , sew 8s 
TE SEARS 9 13 21 18 10 10 
Hollister 8 li 21 13 8 8 
BEMOD sss0ces eae ap | os 
McPatridge . 2 oe ae F 
Tn:  tktsveces a } are 
Palmer 4613944 
SE . ssusksavsees 2 7 10 ian 
ES. siueseus 3 8 14 6 5 
Capron [ma we «ss 
Calkins . bs ope 
Allison 4 oi) eee eee 
Pan) “eosbact 7 oe ae 5 en % 
Kiersted re. . 08) enn tt 
Fd Clark 1 oo 2 « 
Hurst . Se 43 3 
W Field Stns 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstntnc, N. Y., April 11.—The members of the Ossining Gun 
Club, at their regular Saturday shoot to-day were glad to have 
as guests two of the best exponents of the fine art of shooting in 
and around New York, Dr. Martin and Bob Schneider. 

The competition was keen, for the Ossining boys, though not 
out in great force, were intent on getting high average on their 


own grounds. One of the members of the prize committee came 
up during the shoot with the medal this club is to donate to the 
shoot in June. The medal cost $100, and is most appropriately 
designed, the main pendant is a clay bird, on which is the arms 
of the State of New York and proper wording. In the space 
between this and the bar is a 1-karat diamond on a small pendant. 
This medal is for the amateur championship of the New York 
State Association at 60 singles and 20 pairs: 






Events: 123 465 67 8 9 1011121314 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 25 2525S Av. 
OS eee 9 99 8 8 9 8 9 10 22 22 23 22 -897 
G R Schneider.. 910 81010 910 § 9 21 baby. as -904 
I: Lacehaenepak 78268 ¢ 9.7 -740 
J Hyland .7z Bee Ts .660 
BS, Mon cs0ceten. ee wi Oak 8 Oe xs oe xu eecee -720 
oe. SEO. concise os 8 79 9 9 8 10 20 23 22 22 21 860 
,. rn cccek ge ae oe ase’ <a ae Uk: I Sek eh be 907 
PD istuncne os 06.08 ‘op Dat be sa ae We . ° 
Se BRE wsdvnesvses, as whi de) tegiti vee YS as. se ee 2 
C. G. B 
York Shoot, 


Suoor at York, Pa., April 19, for the county target trophy and 
the club cup event, each at 50 targets, MacMiller, of Felton, wen 
the trophy with 49, and now holds both the live-bird and target 
championship county trophies;-Burnham and Jackson tied for the 
cup event with 42, and in the shoot-off Jackson won with 21 to 
Burnham's 19. The total scores follow: 








Events: 123 45 678 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 50 50 at. Broke. 
ER: bcnscwneicns son ©9838 SBS 160 124 
Bob White .. 88 6746 7 9 36 32 180 123 
TD. pepshansbsensstbeke 7678657 4..32% 170 112 
DG . sxospebssveteeccese 9656556475.%29 170 )=—s: 104 
acts ieeesbuinpeneien 899968 8.. 49 41 176 147 
SEY. cvcvcveassceeve 578 8 6 8 7 83838 180 133 
DE. akuskpesscesbossest sb 697878 8%.. 120 91 
SL" éxnavebeusenebatenesab’ ol 3 68 7 9 73028 160 98 
Dn : wishipabesviongshaseh ob ab a st 8 9 710 39 37 140 110 
PD. cnpcbapeasosscee a6. 60: an 03 9 8 9 743 42 140 118 
EPOMEGMETE.  600s6nveescsene cs 0 50: vo 7 Bes oo ee 120 62 
ALLEN M. Serrz. 
Delta, Shoot. 


Gruen Rock, Pa., April 11.—Shoot at Delta Pa., April 9: 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 10111213 14 15 1617 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
ee SR ee 6510 610599910 8 8 98788 
TD oeiesssndeeeeds 8878898 8 96910 48947 
MGSRETY .ccccccsee Sean FBS ) CO 2448438 oo 
SE <p bskvennabie 867796768 8 699 9 810 7 
SE cnepabensnnnies 878105796710 8687689 
Deardorff .......+0 $5G8767¢6989610098977 
Nevin 684676678 79 910 810 7 7 
Ree ee eae 857656165656 8.. 
Proctor 06: Wb SD. IO, eet ek neces ob se 
Roberts pos Bt Ba - 
Famous eee 
Silver .......- cove ee © BE SC 
Morris bo be: sh eacoeaeacan? B 

ALLEN M. Seitz. 
. Omaha Items, 


Omana, Neb., April 8—The recent “~~ tournament at Grand 
Island under the auspices of the Grand Island and North Platte 
gun clubs, was one of the best attended, most spirited and best 
regulated tournaments held in the State this year. There was 
three days’ shooting, with a daily entry list of over forty, among 
whom was champion Bill Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ili. In the two 
days he shot he dropped but two targets‘out of 250 shot at, but 
being a professional, was barred from getting in on the money. 
Billy Townsend, the pular sporting goods man, of this city, 
captured the Dickey Bird cup, emblematic of the State’s cham- 
ionship, with 47 out of 50, against thirty-nine competitors. W. 
i. Kerr, of Concordia, Kas., won the high average. 

The Grand American Handicap at comets opens up at Kansas 
City next Tuesday, and Billy Townsend will chaperone a dele- 
gation of Neb shooters to the scene of action, leaving via 


the St. J. &-K. C. R. next. Monday night. In Townsend’s 
bunch will be Sendy Mc ~_ rE Ra erga, Dverek, 
oe Dreisbach Frank ; rank eard, 

Se a tia ot Oe i Men of Albee 


mn, of Lincoln, and Deputy State Game Warden 

: er, of North Platte. The wee following the same 

delegation goes to Concordia, Kas., for the State shoot, thence 

back to Lincoln, the succeeding week for the Nebraska State 
Sportsmen’s annual meet. Sanpy GRISWwoLp. 


Sch! arid Dah Bray, of Columbus; F. R. Patch, of Hartley, 
SeY Bi Peto Galt ta hath ct Wee 
George Cart 





Peru Tournament. 


Peru, Ind.—The seventh annual tournament of the Peru Gun 
Club was held on April 7 and 8. The weather was good, and the 
management was perfect. 

On Monday the match between Mr. i: L. Head, the State 
champion, and Mr. Hugh Clark, of Wabash, Ind., took place, 
the scores of which were as follows: 


nn dee 222112222222212*1 *222222201222211121%212122120122—44 
CREE cb escsonccdd ree 29 2222222292 922222%20222%22 


_The conditions were 50 birds, $50 a side, for the live-bird cham- 
ome of Indizna. Mr. Fred H. Lord, of Chicago, was referee. 
fr. Max Witz, of Ft. Wayne, challenged Mr. Head for the cham- 
pionship, and the match may take place on April 24. 


First Day, April 7. 









Events: 123 46 6 7 8 9 101112 Broke. 
Targets, 15 to each event: 

WORE secede cccceseccesecs 414131312131312 159 
Wiggins .....sccccceseoses 410131214131112 140 

EE Gh0nbis0s09% 2 12 12 12 15 13 13 15 155 
NEE nbs cbcterbdotacnece 111151515131413 160 
Partington 213121214111311 144 

TOW cesecescneee on 2 13 13 12 13 14 12 12 158 
Vietmeyer . 4131210131112 01 143 
BEET Sciseveeedsc 2BMiZUI15 § 146 
Dr Wilson 412131414 713 9 

CRE 5 12 14 11 12 12 13 12 145 

K Wilson ee ae Soc 38 ds ae oop 

Bhey beccsee : 13 1415 121214131312 149 
Lord 3111511131215 6 1411 13 13 147 
SE acchebeavendistes hk OR FOE, ee see 
SN. Senededessze 915 713101013121214 811 1 
SE Nt hice sddwateses 1114 91512141115121314 16 
SE a tetsu puss veatel 14 13 14 14 13 18 1412141215 158 
ee rr 13 12 12 12 1418 10 ., 5, 53 3: as 
MME catscis.si0te- 15 13 13 12 13 131411141013 166 
Chadwiek .:..;.:..... 1 12 14 13 11 10 13 10 14 13 18 144 
PAOORS 6600508008580 er rr re aa 
Anderson ..:.:.5.3. -- 8§13 13 1412 10 15 13 13 14 vy 
Appefson ........445 oo BE BP OED ds 5606 a0 05 se 
GreRE sisessscscesse oc RBBRMASR HD eee 
Chambets co. tee tae Oo *.. 
C Bruck .. cownmu Taipan e one 
Se Oc cnpsdvan hues oe Se as eee oe ce 
SEED Fish aeschansveanstngake edie bere o bvidd SaaS ee se 

Second Day, April 8, 
Events: 123 45 67 8 9 101112 Broke. 
Fifteen targets in each event: 

TT, coptateueswess Sais whe 141213 8 913 8 911151210 134 
WEE. -wcéuvecece 13 1411141110 5 1512 147 139 
G P Wilson 14 15 14 13 14 13 13 14 14 13 13 12 163 
D Gregg - 913 SBM SBL.... 
ee re -. 10 13 10 12 14 13 14 10 14 13 15 11 149 
EERE cwsesescces . 12 13 13 13 14 12 11 14 10 1411 13 150 
Powers ..... 15 14 15 13 14 14 14 13 14 15 11 13 165 
LAMME 2.00000 7 9 814 815 811101313 9 121 
Vietmeyer -- 1514 81311 911131410 8 1 137 
BML descsne - 1315 11121214 613 8121212 140 
Chambers - 10121214 8 ..1214 912.... ont 
a 1413 14 91413 13 14 12 12 15 11 154 
MED scnccesees -- 1412 11 10 13 13 14 10 15 10 11 12 145 
EAOGE  veccccese .. 13 13 15 10 11 13 12 11 15 10 12 12 147 
VED ‘orowvoscns 15 8 13 13 13 15 11 13 13 13 11 12 150 
Dunbar ..... 131310 91410 13 12 14 10 13 12 143 
Apperson ... coccccsrosocerr SRBHREBBEB 
Atkinson oe te Saree: on ee 


ee ee eee 


Pittsfield Gun Club. 


PittsFieELp, Mass., April 11.—The scores made at the shoot of 
the Pittsfield Gun Club to-day. are appended. Neaf Apgar made 
the extraordinary total of ny out of 120 targets. The weather 
was comfortably pleasant: 








Events: 123 4656789. Shot 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 at. Broke. 

GEE vb condenccatecdnchoess ub se ae dae: dese 50 30 
SEES cnvscavesedecdbuseete FA kare 50 43 
DE. csswsetenhsouseceess 10... 9.8 8 7.8.21 85 74 
DED cnaebndakesienisone> Be Oe es 65 47 
WOMEN Scapccocovannoanune 7.6677 6212 110 8&3 
eer Da A ew UE ee ae 50 il 
DUET “saveutiscnchostuctecs 9669 66 71818 120 % 
GUMOT  coccnsccscosccconteces Oe tel. Sa eg vesrewr an 30 21 
BINED -niccbescdctscusestens Bin Be DB sd es 50 37 
Graves .. Up 1 ae convene 18 55 42 
Keller, J 6 So -s- pO 120 

SD Scocevoheteconestessebs 1010 9101010 9 25 24 120 117 
DUNO obs dkbeestecebebeets’ Gs Bia Ge «b> Ski ~es-0 30 15 
MEE Nou ccandtSapbentsatoest at De ob chtuen-3s<e 30 18 
OO ee eer ae i 2 Sa 30 18 
DOD sérctbccsvedestsdicss. os Me £6 ghsnd *es-da-00 20 12 
ME: <ccesecatessetanys 06 UP Gb 6s -ushe“eb-00 R 4 19 
Henry 6 8 8 7 72020 16 
Spencer .. Se Bree: Benres 60 43 
W Henry D vs. co- Bess 20 il 
WHEE Svescctoccssosecsess be 0s ve S Vues 40 20 ll 
COORDS ecsvcvcscccccvccsecys os 00 60 Se ve 4.. 10 4 
WUE * acdedsadiociccdsbavecate ub t.2s bs ws hve 10 1 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Reduced Rates to St. Louis, 


VIA PENNBYLVANIA RAIL®°AD, ACCOUNT DEDICATICN LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend the Dedication cere- 
monies of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, Mo., 
April 30 to May 2, and the National and International Good Roads 
Convention, April 27 to May 2, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets to St. Louis and return from all 
stations on its lines, April 26, 27, 28 and 29, good going only on 
date of sale and good returning to leave St. Louis not Laur than 
May 4. Tickets must be executed by Joint Agent for return pas- 
sage, for which service no fee will be charged.—Adv, 





The Laflin & Rand Powder Co., informs us that Mrs. Nellie 
Bennett, widow of the late A. L. Bennett, of Colorado, has joined 
the company’s forces as a traveling representative, and that she is 
the only woman representative on the staff of a smokeless powder 
company in the United States. Her favorite load at the traps 
is 24 grains of L. & R. “Infallible” and 14% ounces of chilled shot. 
She will take part in the Grand American Handicap at targets at 
Kansas City, this month, and any other shoots that take place 
along her line of travel. ee 

“The Trapshooters’ Guide” is an artistic booklet issued by the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. It contains 
the Interstate Association’s Trapshooting rules, the standard 
systems for Guiting purses, a list of loads for traps and field 
skactine, some bright shooting apothegms. It will be sent com- 
plimentary to applicants. 


Capt. George E. Bartlett was recently a guest of the Douglas 
Gun Club, of Bristol, Ariz., one of his feats being specially mar- 
velous. After throwing a tomato can in the air, he with a re- 

eating shotgun hit it six times before it reached the ground. 
Fie tuses Peters ammunition and a Marlin pump gun. 


The Crown Land Department of Fishery Leases, Province of 
New Brunswick, will sell at public auction on April 23, some ten 
salmon streams. Further information can be had of D. G. Smith, 
Chatham, N. B., Canada. ~ 


L. W. Ferdinand Se voceatiy, ool the Herresho® Mig. 
Company a quantity of Jeffrey's patent liquid quick-drying marine 
give” quality, for use in laying the canvas ayy C - ot 





